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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—¥~>— 
HE Government has receded a step. Its original idea was to con- 
ceal its views upon redistribution until the Franchise Bill had 
been passed, thus compelling the menaced Liberal members to vote 
for the Bill, lest future constituencies should reject them. If they 
could plead the point of honour they would be independent, and 
either vote for their party or their boroughs, as their political 
consciences might dictaie. Earl Grosvenor’s motion, however, 
placed the Cabinet in a dilemma, and on Friday night Mr. Glad- 
stone informed an amazed House that he should resist that motion 
as equivalent to a vote of want of confidence, but after the 
division upon the second reading should introduce a Bill for the 
redistribution of seats, not in order to carry it, but solely * to give 
information to the House as to the intentions of Government.” 
We have exposed the utter worthlessness of this concession else- 
where, but it had an effect, Mr. Kinglake and Mr. L. Oliphant 
instantly retreating from their hostile position, and the journals 
friendly to the Bill asserting that Government had agreed to the 
only substantial point in Earl Grosvenor's proposition. Of course 
Lord Grosvenor himself refused to accept so meaningless a com- 
promise, which is not very likely to bewilder the average ten- 
pounder. He of all men knows the difference between pay ment 
in specie and in a bill at twelve months. 


In the cross-fire of small artillery which followed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s statement, the Chancellor of the Exchequer scarcely held 
the ground he had won on previous occasions as a skilful and 
judicious leader of the House. Mr. Kinglake and Mr. Oliphant, 
having drawn in even with trepidation, as Sir William Hutt has 
since done, and Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Banks Stanhope, Lord Elcho, 
and finally Lord R. Montague, having followed each other in 
sharp criticisms on the defective knowledge given by the electoral 
statistics, the last named, who charged Mr. Villiers with pre- 
tending to be the friend of the working man, visibly ruffled 
Mr. Gladstone’s composure. Mr. Gladstone said that in his 
opinion “the working man, if admitted within these walls, 
would set the noble lord an example of courtesy, of good breeding, 
of high breeding, which he would do well to follow,” and then 
he dropped the very anti-statistical observation on which we have 
commented elsewhere, with regard to the danger and mischief of 
being anxious to count persons who are ‘our fellow-subjects, our 
fellow-Christians, our own flesh and blood,” a remark afterwards 
characterized by Lord Cranborne as ‘sentimental rant.’ On the 
whole, if Mr, Gladstone’s rather warm replies yesterday week 
were successful at all, it was rather as incentives to agitation out- 
side, than as gaining him any fresh strength within the House of 
Commons. The non-electors may like being called “our fellow- 
subjects, our fellow-Christians, our own flesh and blood,” which 
is indeed true enough, though irrelevant, but the remark seemed 
a little of the nature of clap-trap to honourable members. 


As Mr. Gladstone has promised that the Government will pre- 
pare a Bill for the redistribution of seats, and lay it on the table 
of the House after the second reading is passed, in case it should 
pass, we may call the attention of the Government to the claim 
of the University of London to two of the seats at its disposal. 
At a meeting of the Convocation of the University, last Wednes- 
day week, it was pointed out that the claim of this University to 
representation had been conceded by Lord Derby and Lord John 
Russell in 1852, by Lord Aberdeen in 1854, again by Lord Derby 





in 1859, and by Lord Palmerston in 1860. The claim rests 
partly on a pledge given at the establishment of the Uni- 
versity that it should have in every respect equal privileges to 


5 | the old Universities, and partly on the intrinsic reasonableness of 


establishing such a constituency. There are now no less than 1,700 
graduates of full age, and of all creeds and professions, belonging 


*| to the University of London, and before any election under a new 


electoral law is likely to take place its constituency would be 2,000, 
The constituency would therefore be a select constituency, and in 
some respects one such as scarcely exists elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom. ‘The other Universities are learned constituencies of a 
uniform creed; the University of London would be a learned 
constituency containing Roman Catholics, every denomination of 
Dissenters, and large numbers also of the Church of England,— 
in short, a constituency of unsectarian learning. After the ad- 
mission of its claim by three distinct Governments—Tory, Liberal, 
and Conservative-Liberal, we cannot doubt that two seats will be 
accorded to the University of London in that political chateau 
@ Espagne of the Government’s—the Redistribution of Seats Bill. 





War between Austria and Prussia has become much more pro- 
bable. Each power declares that it is arming only to prevent 
attack, and special preparations known to be going on are denied 
with the most unscrupulous sangfroid. There can, however, be 
little doubt that Austria has armed, that the King of Prussia has 
warned his army in a general order read at the head-quarters of 
every regiment to be ready for active service, that the Italian 
Government has suddenly called in the remainder of its con- 
scripts, that Prussia has warned the smaller Governments to choose 
sides, that Austria is urgent at Munich, and that the final decision 
awaits only a word from the Prussian King. It is believed that 
he will give it in favour of action, and the mode will probably be 
either a demand for the surrender of Dr. May, the Holstein editor 
now under Prussian sentence, or for the admission of Prussian 
officials into Holstein to carry out the decrees of the co-proprietor. 
The situation, which is costing Austria thousands an hour, cannot 
be long prolonged, and by next Saturday we ought to know 
whether Europe is or is not once more at war. The balance of 
evidence is in our judgment unfavourable to peace. 


The Italian Ministry, it will be remembered, last week informed 
the Chamber that the army would be increased, and it now appears 
that they are calling out the remainder of the last conscription 
which had been allowed to remain unsummoned. It is also declared 
that the mission of General Govone to Berlin had a distinct mean- 
ing, and that Italy is on the eve of a formal alliance with Prussia, 
to be operative in the event of war. Ie was second chief of Della 
Marmora’s staff in the Crimea, is an excellent officer, and was 
received in Berlin almost with enthusiasm. General Cialdini also 
has been suddenly summoned to Florence, and if war breaks out 
will probably command the army in the field. The Prussian 
alliance is said to be very popular in Italy, but we trust, when the 
hour for action arrives, the Austrian Government will make con- 
cessions in the South, which will render such a project needless, 
It cannot please the Emperor of the French, who is thereby almost 
deprived of his freedom to join either side. 


Mr. Bright has given the word of command to the non-electors 
in a letter to the Birmingham Reform meeting to make a great 
demonstration to overawe the House of Commons. The letter is 
written in very bad taste, and if not also in bad temper, which we 
do not on the whole think, then with a sort of meditated malice 
and violence of language which are certainly not to his credit. He 
denounced Parliament as “‘ the offspring of landlord power in the 
counties and of tumult and corruption in the boroughs,” as never 
hearty ‘“‘ for any good measure,”—as the standing difficulty in the 
way of a good measure, instead of the natural instrument for pro- 
ducing one. Parliament and ‘‘the dirty conspiracy” must be 
overawed,—that was the theme of the letter. ‘‘The men who, 
in every speech they utter, insult the working men, describing 
them as a multitude given up to ignorance and vice, will be the 
first to yicld when the popular will is loudly and resolutely ex- 
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” 
pressed. 
bly to line Parliament Street, such as welcomed Garibaldi two 


years ago, and this would, he says, at least teach ‘‘ these slanderers 


i _ 
For this purpose Mr. Bright proposes a monster assem- ! Times’ reporting was nearly perfect. We see that it has just lost 


one eminent reporter, Mr. Thornton, by death, and it is rumoured 


| that it has lost others by defection. In any case, there is now no 


of their countrymen to be civil,” if it did not teach them ‘to | single trustworthy report, even of the principal speakers, in the 


love freedom.” He exhorted the population of Birmingham to 
gather in a great assemblage, so as ‘¢to beat down in one blow the 
power that threatens to bolt the door of Parliament against the 
people.” Parliament is not what it might be, or we should not 
wish so earnestly for Reform, but if it were still the close, cor- 
rupt, and selfish body which Mr. Bright pictures, so many years 
after the Reform Bill of 1832, we confess we should look for very 
little, if any, improvement from the Reform Bill of 1866. 





Conscious, we suppose, of the excessive violence of his Birming- 
ham letter, and partly influenced by a more select audience, Mr. 
Bright addressed a small meeting in the drawing-room of the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester on Tuesday in very different 
language indeed. Then he was all compliment to Earl Grosve- 
nor, whom he would not suspect of bad motives till he had heard 
what he had to say, from whom he even ventured to anti- 
cipate a disposition to withdraw his motion,—in other words, 
to whom he ventured to attribute a weakness he desired to see. 
Ife assured Earl Grosvenor that no working man wished to rob 
him of a single acre of his estates, which is probable enough, 
and very comforting to the noble Earl, but not strictly relevant 
to the question of a good or bad Reform Bill. Mr. Bright was 
temperate, too, to his immediate opponents, Mr. Lowe and his 
party, and altogether spoke like a man wishing to show that he 
could be merciful and gracious as well as terrible, and that there 
is still time for the ruling class to choose between his sunshine 
and his thunderbolts, if they only know the things that belong 
unto their peace. 

There have been a great number of popular mectings in favour 
of the Reform Bill,—two meetings of the Reform League and one 
of the Working Men’s Franchise Society in London, one at 
Manchester, at Salford, at Leicester, at Norwich, at Bradford, at 
Stockport, at Birmingham, at Brighton, at Leeds, and at 
Carlisle, most of them inconsiderable enough, and apparently 
meetings of small enthusiasm. At Carlisle Mr. Edmund Potter, 
the member for the borough, said that Lord Cranborne had 
discovered, to his horror, that the Bill if passed might give 
130 members to the working class, and Mr. Potter stated that 
he had calculated that just that number were at present carried by 
corruption or intimidation, and he asked triumphantly which 
species of influence, corruption and intimidation, or working-class 
influence, would be best for the country. Mr. Potter unfortu- 
nately forgot that the two influences are not only not mutually 
exclusive, but by the special operation of the proposed Bill must 
often beidentical, The principal objection to it is that more than 
half the boroughs—almost all the smali boroughs—supposed to be 
given to the working class, are really given to corrupt freemen and 
venal handicraftsmen. 


The seat at Wigan vacated by Lieutenant-Colonel Lindsay has 
been gained by a ‘Tory,—Mr. Eckersley, the Conservative, winning | 
by 411 votes to only 349 gained by Mr. Lancaster, the Liberal. 


The reporting of the debates even of the House of Commons is 
becoming so bad, that to get a respectably accurate version of any 
considerable speech, it is necessary to consult two independent 
reports, and weigh the conflicting versions. ‘‘A Puzzled M.P.,” 
misled by a false version in the Zimes of Mr. Gladstone's answer 
yesterday week to Earl Grosvenor’s question, whether Mr. Glad- 
stone would lay the proposed Scotch and Irish Reform Dill and 
the Redistribution of Seats Bills on the table before or after the 
second reading of the Franchise Bill, wrote to Tuesday’s Zimes to 
ask whether Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ unquestionably ” meant that he 
would first carry the second reading, or that he would first pro- 
duce the supplementary Bills. The Times explained on Wednesday 
that its own report had given the “‘ unquestionably ” precisely the 
wrong bearing, making it an assent to the prior prodiction of the 
other Bills, instead of a blank refusal to produce them. On this 
point the Daily News was right. But there were many other 
blunders in the reports of the same debate. The Times, for 
instance, omitted altogether the characteristic opening of 
Lord Cranborne’s speech,—‘‘ The right honourable gentlemen 
opposite appeared to wish to strengthen their moral natures 
by appealing to them to have confidence in the Govern- 
ment ;” and the Daily News, on the other hand, omitted his 
equally characteristic epithet for Mr. Gladstone’s expression about 
the working class being ‘their own flesh and blood,” which the 














noble Lord termed “sentimental rant.” ‘Till this session the 


daily press. 

The Fenians appear to have convinced the Governor-General of 
Canada that they really mean something. Lord Monck aceord- 
ingly called out first 10,000, and then 20,009, volunteers to resist 
‘the piratical attacks of lawless men,” and the summons wag 
obeyed with extraordinary readiness. ‘The full number of men 
presented themselves, and were billeted on the inhabitants of 
Montreal and Quebec. The soldiery were placed under arms, 
the West India fleet had been ordered to Halifax, and represen- 
tations had been addressed to the Government of Washington, 
which had accordingly sent troops to Buffalo. The information 
upon which Lord Monck acts has of course been kept secret, but 
up to the afternoon of St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, the Fenians 
had made nomovement. We have explained elsewhere the reasons 
which will, we believe, induce the American Government to act 
loyally, but their action will be all the easier for the demonstration 
in Canada. People are always most friendly to those who can 
help themselves. 





A telegram was received in London on Friday, announcing 
that Mr. Massey had produced the Indian budget on 26th inst. 
The estimated deficit for the “ present financial year” is 72,000). 
only, which is met by raising the tax on Madras salt, which igs 
exceptionally low, to 27 annas, or 3s. 1}d. per maund of 80 lbs. 
The revenue is said to be prosperous, and the cash balance twelve 
millions, of which two millions will be employed on public works, 
‘The statement is very inconsistent with previous accounts, and is 
not very clear in itself. It is probable either that the deficit of 
72,0001. is the one expected on the year ending 31st March, 1867, 
or that it is the deficit of the year after a million sterling or so 
has been transferred to the local governments, to meet by local 
taxation. The cash balances, too, seem dangerously low, barely 
three months’ expenditure, and we suspect Exchesner bills, secured 
on these balances, are to be sold for the amount required. The 
telegram ought to have been more detailed. 


Mr. Lowe has made it worth the while of his opponents to get 
up the history of his inconsistencies on the subject of Reform, and: 
they have disinterred with much gratification a great speech 
made by him at Kidderminster in 1852, during Lord Derby's 
Government, in which he accused the Ministry of ‘* having deceived 
their friends, falsified their pledges, an] libellel the people of 
England.” He read at that time in the signs of the times, * by 
the permission of Divine Providence, an obvious tendency in this 
country towards democracy.” Moreover, he indulged in this fatal 
boast, — Iam glad to see that the Emigration Commissioners have 
made provision for transplanting thirty-five families from this 
town to the land of wealth and promis2. When they arrive there 
each head of each family will find himself in possession of the 
elective franchise,—and, gentlemen, they owe that to inyself.” This 
is certainly uncomfortable for Mr. Lowe. We are disposed to 
think that the change of political profession has been greater than 
the change of political opinion, and that Mr. Lowe’s second 
creed is, in him, somewhat sincerer than his first. Still we suspect 
he is one of those who think that a man’s political creed should 
rather be subservient to his political advancement, than his political 
advancement to his creed. 


The last news from Jamaica seems to confirm all that has 
been said of the cruel recklessness of the officers, but to diminish 
considerably, if we may trust the Times’ correspondent, the sup- 
posed number of actual executions. He estimates the execu- 
tions under martial law at 330, and suggests 70 as the probable 
number of persons shot in the bush, concluding, *‘ If I say that 450 
black persons have from first to last been killed, with or without 
trial, during the outbreak, that will be an outside statement.” 
“ven this number gives about 22 negro or coloured men's lives 
taken for each white life,—a sufficiently bloody vengeance, but it is 
a relief to have so low an estimate after the account of Sir Leopold 
McClintock. The examinations of the military officers show the 
utmost recklessness as to their grounds for authorizing the slaughter 
of suspected blacks. Colonel Hobbs produced, “ reluctantly” 
produced, the following disgraceful letter from the Deputy Adju- 
tant-General :—‘‘ Dear Colonel,—I send you an order to push on 
at once to Stony Gut, but I trust you are there already. Hole is 
doing splendid service with his men about Manchioneal, and 
shooting every black man who cannot give an account of himself. 
Nelson at Port Antonio is hanging like fun by court-martial. I 
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hope you will not send us any prisoners; civil law can do nothing. 

et k. Do punish the blackguards well.—Yours in haste, 
Joun Ex:xratox, D.A.G.” With such despatches from head- 


quarters, what wonder if the atrocities were frightful ? 


The Provost-Marshal at Morant Bay, Mr. Ramsay, charged be- 
fore the magistrates with the murder of Marshall, has been dis- 
missed for the present,—three of the magistrates disagreeing and 
arguing that he should have been sent for trial, but the 
Attorney-General has caused him to be re-arrested, and he will 
probably be again admitted to bail; and at the Circuit Court, to 
be held three months hence in St. Thomas-in-the-East, it is ex- 
pected he will be again charged with murder; but the delay is in 
his favour, and there is a strong disposition in the island to pro- 
tect him. If he can be proved guilty of one-tenth of the crimes 
ascribed to him, his escape from hanging would be a disgrace to 
the English Government in Jamaica. We trust, too, what is a 
matter of more importance, that the responsibility for not re- 
-straining the military rage of the officers will be formally fastened 
on Mr. Eyre. Whatever may be the excuses in his case, it is 
necessary above all things that English Governors should feel for 
the future that they are commissioned to secure justice to all 
classes, and that they will be strictly called to account and 
punished if they fail. 


The ex-Queen of the French, Marie Amélie de Bourbon, died 
-on Sunday, the 25th inst. Her best epitaph would be her history 
in brief :—‘* She wasa Neapolitan Bourbon, daughter of Ferdinand 
{., sister of Ferdinand II.; but nothing save good was ever 
reported of her in life, and she died like a child in sleep.” She 
avas a really beautiful character of the old type—a bigoted Catho- 
‘lic, a bigoted Legitimist, but faithful, brave, and benevolent. She 
accepted her husband when a landless exile, besought him not to 
mount the throne which in her view “ belonged” to Charles X., 
but when he had mounted it besought him still more strongly not 
to abdicate. The ‘duty of kings,” she told him, “is to die 
reigning,”—and she would have done it. The type to which she 
belonged is passing away, even in the Royal caste, and if she is 
the last it will disappear amid the universal honour even of those 
who regret that it ever existed. 


The last return of the cattle plague shows an apparent increase, 
but the Government has nevertheless issued an Order in Council 
which from April 16 will supersede all others. It is the best drawn 
‘and most sensible yct issued. Compulsory slaughter is abolished, 
and owners allowed to cure their beasts if they can, provided they 
take precautions for perfect isolation. These precautions are 
minutely detailed and enforced by fines of 20/. for each offence. 
Any local authority may proclaim a certain area as “ infected,” 
an‘ after that no animal except a horse or a dog can leave it till 
it has again been pronounced clean. All imported beasts are to 
be slaughtered at the port of entry, all markets except for beasts 
to be slaughtered are closed till June 1, and ai! movement of 
cattle imported from any part of the United Kingdom will be 
carried on under licences. ‘This is a system which will not greatly 
interfere with the trade, though it will embarrass it, while it pro- 
vides thoroughly against the spread of contagion. 


On Tuesday the Government, moved, it would seem, by alarmist 
reports about the import of diseased beasts, positively prohibited 
the import of cattle from Holland, more than half the London 
supply of foreign beasts. The effect of this order, which is not 
repealed by the one mentioned above, will be of course that all 
the Dutch beasts will be sent to German and Belgian ports, and 
that a differential duty will be established against Holland. ‘The 
plague will not be reduced, but the price of meat will be increased. 
The order seems without reason, and is, moreover, imbecile, in 
the presence of the new regulation under which any foreign beast, 
clean or infected, must be slaughtered at the port of entry. It 
was passed, we presume, to compel the Dutch authorities to do 
their duty in inspection, but stopping a great trade in this style 
a8 a form of rebuke, is most capricious. 


; Mr. Poole, by his own consent and the dandies, Prince of tailors, 
is involved in a quarrel with his workmen. ‘The point in dispute is 
a “log,” or average of prices, towhich he and a committee of masters 
require all journeymen tailors to submit. He says the “ log” is 
& fair one, as it is 9 per cent. beyond the average prices, and a 
man in his establishment can earn from 2/. to 3/.a week. The 
men, quite admitting that Mr. Poole is a good paymaster, say he 
works his men too hard for the average rate, keeping them in the 
busy season from 5.30 a.m to 8.0 p.m.—fourteen and a half hours. 


tion say their agents have provided against that. Mr. Poole does 
not appear much in the wrong, but surely if the masters insist 
on an average rate of pay, while the character of work differs in 
every shop, the men may insist on an average duration of labour. 
We believe this question of hours is becoming of very serious im- 
portance. Both here and in America the cry of the workmen is 
for a little more leisure, and we are not sure the demand is unfair. 
Nobody can have twelve hours’ pay for ten hours’ work, but it is 
not clear that a man cannot do more in ten hours than in twelve. 
In mental work, or work requiring any use of the brains, that is 
a certainty. 





Emily Ballard, the little girl accused of stealing a penny at Ink- 
berrow, Worcestershire, has been tried. The evidence showed 
that she was rather a bad little girl, coarsely brought up, and 
that she took the penny, but without intending to steal it. The 
vicar, Mr. Gray, admitted that his only object was the cor- 
rection of the child, and Sergeant Brown deposed that she 
screamed in the lock-up till he was frightened, and took her into 
his own house. The bench unanimously acquitted her, and Mr. 
Gray will for the future, we trust, remember that justice is the 
first element in a Christian mind, or if not the first, second only 
to mercy. He, though guiltless of intentional cruelty, showed 
neither, and has destroyed his own usefulness, whatever it 
was. 


Mr. Baker, Inspector of Factories, has sent in a special report 
on the case of the father of Constance Kent. This gentleman 
was sub-inspector at Road, and was of course maintained in his 
office by Government. The British public chose, however, to 
believe, in the teeth of all evidence, that he murdered his infant 
son to conceal an intrigue, and nobody would associate with him 
even Officially. Ilis private means were exhausted in defending 
his daughter, and Mr. Baker was obliged to appoint him to a 
remote district of Wales, and even there he was pursued by 
slander, A worse case of injustice never occurred, but English- 
men in certain cases are impervious to reason. Even now, when 
the wretched girl, with insanity in her veins, has confessed, there 
are hundreds who believe Mr. Kent guilty because Mr. Wagner 
believes confession useful. A Brighton clergyman is a ritualist, 
Constance Kent confessed a murder to him, ergo her father com- 
mitted that murder, ergo it is quite right that a rather disagreeable 
but innocent man, who fought bravely for his daughter's life, 
should for five years be worse punished than he would have been 
if he had been guilty. 


The Germans are greatly distressed about Heligoland. The 
other day they said the Governor's rabbits were burrowing away 
the dune which protects the island, so the Governor had them 
killed, and now they say the rock itself is wearing away. They 
are sure of it, though residents do not see it, and they want a 
breakwater. Surely the sea which wears away a rock will wear 
away a breakwater too, at all events it would not be less ferocious 
because Heligoland was transferred to Prussian hands. The 
meaning of all this is, that Heligoland commands the entrance to 
the Elbe. 

The three great agitators against the Reform Bill, Mr, Lowe, 
Lord Elcho, and Mr. Horsman, are defined by a Radical as the 
degrees of comparison—Lowe, Lower, Lowest. 


On Saturday last Consols left off at 86} for money, and 874 for 
account. The closing prices on Thursday were :—For delivery, 
863 4; for time, 86} g. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of 
England is 14,362,397. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities on Thurs- 


day last and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, March 28. Thursday, March 29. 
22 a1} 





Mexican oe 


oe oe oo - 


ne oe * 
Spanish Passive .. oe ) oe ee zig eo 24 
Do. Certificates oe . oe 16} ee 16 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe ee — oe 6u 
” ” 1862.6 =o os 8 te 63} oe 6a 
United States 5.20's oe oo ee 71h oe 7 


The leading British Railways left off at the annexed quotations 
on Thursday and on Friday week :— 
Friday, March 9. Thursday, March 29. 





Mr. Poole threatens to import foreigners, and the Tailors’ Associa- 





Great Eastern oo om ee oo oe 49 oo 0 
Great Northern .« - ee “ 123 e 122 
Great Western... .. oe on ee ee 59 o by 
Do. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 4) or) bald 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe ) oe 129 oe 1205 
London and Brighton .. ee oe pe 95 ce 95 
Lendon aud North-Western oe oo oe 12 # < ll 
London and South-Western ee o ° 92 oe 92 
London, Chatham,and Dover ..« os oe 38 e 37 
Metropolitan oo oe oe oe ee 132 - 133 
Midland .. ws cs « 8 of 122 “ 123 
North-Eastern, Berwick .. ° oe 109 oo 109 
Do, York ee oe ee 109. ee 109 
South-Lastern o« oe os es oe 73 .. 74 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


-_—~S 
MR. GLADSTONE’S CONCESSION. 


«« T)EMEMBER you? Certainly. With pleasure, my man,” 

said Marryat’s Peter Simple, when the coachman asked 
in customary phrase for his douceur, and could not imagine why 
the coachman, whose wish had been complied with, looked so 
savage. Mr. Gladstone, we dare say, equally fails to com- 
prehend why Lord Grosvenor did not accept his concession of 
Friday night. The Earl, speaking for all, whether crypto- 
Tories, like Lord Elcho, or sincere Liberals, like ourselves, who 
desire to see the Reform Bill made complete, had given notice 
of a resolution pledging the House to accept no imperfect 
measure, and the Government felt itself in danger. It was 
perceived in a moment out of doors as well as inside that the 
member for Chester spoke for the Whig territorialists, and 
without their aid a composite Cabinet like the present is, on 
a Bill such as it has produced, certain to be defeated. It 
was necessary to bend, and Mr. Gladstone in a towering rage 
—he has a good deal of Peel’s feeling about aristocratic dic- 
tation—offered the House a compromise almost as imbecile as 
Peter Simple’s promise in place of cash. He would have a 
Bill drawn up expressing the Government view on the subject 
of redistribution, and after the great division would lay it on 
the table, not to be debated or even discussed, but to be 
looked at and talked about in lobbies. He would not consider 
his Bill even as a promise, but simply as a “view,” as 
the sort of thing which, if everything went straight, and no 
war broke out, and no leading minister died, and no other topic 
came up, and public opinion remained firm, and the position 
of parties remained unchanged, the Government, if it could 
find time, might at some future period ask Parliament to 
accept. And the journals which are trying so hard to pump up 
enthusiasm, which exult in meetings that are only half filled, 
and sing peans about the power of the masses who are scarcely 
interested, call that a concession. What does Mr. Gladstone 
imagine to be the virtue of a Bill which is not to be passed, 
which will be three times less clear than one of his own sen- 
tences, and which is no more a promise than a draft on the 
Bank of Elegance is a negotiable instrument? The Bill will 
teach some forty members or more that it is intended to ask 
them to commit suicide for the benefit of the country, and will 
justify them in the eyes of their constituents in voting against 
any reform whatever. But what else will it do? It will not 
avoid the absurdity of voting in one year for the enfranchise- 
ment of men whom it is resolved to disfranchise in the next, 
but actually increase it by all the difference between a Minis- 
terial wish and a Ministerial plan. It will not remove 
the doubt as to the effect of the Franchise Bill in 
transferring power, for it conveys no guarantee stronger 
than a Ministerial speech might do. Suppose the schedule 
contains the names of twenty boroughs to be suppressed 
and twenty constituencies to be enfranchised. Where 
is the proof that Mr. Bright will not want sixty disfranchise- 
ments ? or that the Tories may not plead with effect the claims 
of populous counties? or that the country, suddenly aroused, 
may not demand some larger, or smaller, or totally different 
scheme? Where is the provision against those accidents 
which are always recurring? Between this session and the 
next Napoleon may be dead, and Reform mean manhood 
suffrage ; or we may be at war, and reform mean a philo- 
sophic dream of the past; or some new question may have 
arisen, before which Reform will have lost even the little in- 
terest it now excites. Mr. Gladstone certainly would not 
accept a Bill at twelve months’ sight on a firm which may not 
be in existence as suflicient payment of taxes, yet that is what 
he is asking his opponents to accept. Indeed he demands 
cash down before he signs his bill, for everybody is to vote 
the second reading of the Reform Bill, that is, to “affirm the 
principle’’ of a blank reduction of the franchise before the 
Government Bill is produced. The Cabinet seem to calculate 
that Liberals will hesitate to oppose a proposition to which they 
stand so deeply pledged. Like astute usurers, they call on the 
creditor to admit his liability for disputed interest, and then 
they will discuss in a friendly way the possibility of arrange- 
ment. There is acuteness in that idea, but it is not the sort of 
acuteness which prevails with the House of Commons. The 
Ministry, if it does not take care, will rouse the pluck of that 
body, and that feat once accomplished, they and their Bill will 
disappear together. There are no doubt members whose con- 


stituencies would judge them exclusively by their vote on such 
a division, but then these men are secure supporters of 





Government already. It is the really independent class, the 
men whose electors will not, and indeed cannot, dismiss thon 
without grave reason, whom the Government want to secure 
and they certainly will not be secured by any device so 
childish. Their constituents will see as clearly as themselves 
that a Bill expressing a Ministerial “view” is not the same 
thing as a schedule added to the Franchise Act, that the con- 
cession proposed by Mr. Gladstone does not secure a final 
settlement of the embarrassing question, and that above 
all there is no guarantee against a dissolution between 
the carrying of one Bill and of the other, that is, no 
guarantee against the transfer of redistribution from the 
hands of the present Parliament into the hands of one a 
third more democratic. Indeed this last danger is not only 
probable, but nearly certain. Suppose the Franchise Bil! 
passed, and the Redistribution Bill brought in. It will have 
against it,in addition to the natural opponents of any improve- 
ment, some forty or more menaced members, and will be 
thrown out. Government must then dissolve, and Mr. 
Bright’s end will be at once secured. Redistribution wil? 
be entrusted to a House elected by a very low fran- 
chise, and elected for the especial purpose of making the Bill 
sufficiently wide. Is that what the constituencies want? If 
it is, the Ministerial offer is a clever one, for members must 
on such matters obey, more or less, the impulse given them 
from below. But we deny that they want it. We believe 
that they dread it, and that any member who has the courage 
to show distinctly and clearly from the hustings that the 
Government proposal hands over redistribution to a new con- 
stituency, will be supported in rejecting it. We are told that 
members will quail, that the hundred or so of extreme votes 
in every borough will be thrown against any man who votes 
for Earl Grosvenor’s motion. We doubt it, for men are never 
heartily earnest to diminish their own power ; but be it so, 
and for every vote so lost the member will recover two fronr 
the sensible section of the Tories, who see what the point at 
issue really is. It is simply this. Unless the Billis complete 
two consequences are certain—Parliament will vote a transfer 
of power without knowing how much it transfers, and the re- 
distribution will be entrusted to the seven-pound householders, 
instead of being settled by the ten-pounders. 

We are marching through Coventry, we know, with a fright- 
fully ragged lot, but that has nothing to do with the really 
imperial question at stake. It will doubtless be as annoying 
to many Liberal members to find themselves acting with men 
who, like Mr. Lowe, hate the workmen, or like Mr. Horsman, 
believe that insult and epigram are identical, or like Lord 
Elcho, fling cigars to a crowd as arguments good enough for 
non-electors, as it is to us, but in war time men who are 
fighting a good cause must put up with ragged recruits. The 
fault of such company is not theirs, but that of the Govern- 
ment, which by its half prepared Bill has placed them in such 
a dilemma that they must choose between annoying a party 
and betraying the future of the country. The Cave of Adullam 
was a nasty place, no doubt, with very indifferent company, but 
still one must not forget quite so completely as Mr. Bright did 
that after all the future of Israel was protected in that 
cave. The Government is trying to pass this Bill as if it 
were a bankruptcy Act, but it is no light thing to define the 
class to which for one generation at least the rule over the 
British Empire—over, that is, one-fourth of the human race— 
is to be entrusted. It is no light thing to change even the tone 
and bias of a constituency which could in a day decree that 
China should be conquered, or Poland liberated, or the advance 
of the world be arrested by a needless defiance to America. 
It is no light thing to risk the authority and the stability of 
the solitary popular Assembly now existing which is at once 
old, and sovereign, and free. The future of an imperial race 
depends on the structure of the House of Commons, and to 
risk its deterioration, or rather to lose a great opportunity of 
improving its character for the sake of a few votes in petty 
boroughs, is something worse than folly. The admission 
of working men to their share of power will, as we believe, 
greatly improve the tone and invigorate the spirit of the as- 
sembly which rules the British Empire. The transfer of all 
power to them by a succession of blank reductions, will lower 
the tone and impair the spirit of the same Assembly. That 
is the issue at stake, and members who think with us that the 
Government Bill must at no distant date ensure the second 
result, while it is not only possible but easy to secure the first, 
are bound to face their constituencies as clearly as we face 
ours, confident that as the world is made and Englishmen are 
constituted, it is never the frank who are ultimately mis- 
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judged. With the future of an empire at stake, they may well 
risk a few hostile votes, to be hopelessly outnumbered by those 
they will conciliate, and even encounter placidly the political 
opprobrium of being called Lord Elcho’s friends. 





MR. BRIGHT’S DOUBLE ASPECT AND ITS LESSON. 


VERY one has noticed this week the difference of Mr. 
E Bright’s tone and political attitude in the drawing-room 
of the Free Trade Hall, and in the letter which was intended 
to irritate the constituencies and the non-electors into some- 
thing perhaps rather beyond the point of vigour ; but the true 
lesson of that difference of tone and attitude has not been, as far 
as we remember, drawn. He tells the non-electors that both 
Parliament and the present constituencies are as subservient or 
corrupt as possible; that Parliament “is never hearty for any 
good measure ;” that “it is to a large extent the offspring of 
landlord power in the counties and of tumult and corruption 
jn the boroughs, and it would be strange if such a Par- 
Jiament were in favour of freedom ;” that the true remedy 
is to intimidate it by a violent popular demonstration, and 
that then “the men who in every speech they utter insult the 
working men, describing them as a multitude given up 
to ignorance and vice, will be the first to yield when the 
popular will is loudly and resolutely expressed.” He calls 
upon the non-electors therefore to overpower by one blow 
“‘the dirty conspiracy” formed in Parliament to defeat 
the Franchise Bill. That is Mr. Bright’s language to 
the non-electors, —carefully calculated to fill them with 
hatred and profound contempt for Parliament, and even 
for the present constituencies,—and yet at the same time a 
dictatorial and almost contemptuous language towards the 
people he addresses, not an argument to their reason, not an 
appeal to their judgments, still less an exhortation addressed 

to their sense of true dignity as men and to their conscience as 
citizens,—but an absolute order, intended to rouse their 
passions and override their judgments, insinuating with 
perhaps only half-conscious flattery how much superior they 
are to the present voters of England, and yet barely conceal- 
ing a real feeling of their inferiority in the very recklessness 
and cavalierness of the language. This at least is certain of 
Mr. Bright’s letter, that it is respectful to no class in England. 
It is insolent to Parliament, contemptuous to the present elec- 
toral bodies, and least respectful of all,—so familiarly arrogant 
is it, so utterly careless in style, and so ready to seize the first 
rough and violent words that come to hand,—towards the non- 
electors. Now turn to Mr. Bright's political tone amongst his 
equals in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester. There he is quite 
another man, speaking as a politician to politicians, perfectly 
aware that it is not telling language even to talk of ‘dirty conspi- 
racies,’ evidently quite conscious that to talk of Parliament as as 
bad and self-interested a body as it can be would be of no use, 
would probably be received with a smile, nay, feeling that 
his duty to his colleagues, who are to manage the agitation 
(if one can be got up) requires him to discriminate between 
different members of the hostile alliance, and to give the 
‘cue to be thoroughly respectful to Earl Grosvenor, while 
sarcastic and bitter, but not insolent, even to Mr. Lowe. Mr. 
Bright even endures to argue respectfully with Earl Grosvenor, 
and to assure him that none of the hundred thousands who 
may be enfranchised by this Bill will covet a single acre of 
his property, or feel in the least inclined for socialistic 
measures. Nor is this Mr. Bright’s tone only amongst his 
own colleagues down at Manchester. Every one knows that 
it is also his tone in the Parliament which he professes to despise 
so profoundly. There, too, he speaks with the careful respect 
of an equal towards equals. The contumely with which he 
talks of Parliament he never pours out in Parliament. He 
is the same man there that he is in the drawing-room of the 
Free Trade Hall at Manchester,—weighing the justice of 
what he has to say before he says it,—anxious that it may 
find some sort of echo in the reason of his audience. Now 
let any non-elector of common sense ask himself what 
this difference of demeanour and language implies with rela- 
tion to Mr. Bright’s real opinion of the non-electors whom he 
professes to respect so much, and the House of Commons 
which he professes to despise so much? Which is the body 
he really looks down upon in his heart,—the body which 
makes him grave, and weighty, and thoughtful, and full of 
restrained humour, or the body to which he uses the first 
angry, violent, and ill considered words which rise to his lips, 
to which he involuntarily assumes a domineering attitude, 
and speaks without any attempt to convince, or any hesi- 





tation as to whether or not they will do his will? Does Mr. 
Bright really think Parliament any more selfish and vulgar 
and wanting in true deliberative mind than the council which 
he meets in the drawing-room of the Free Trade Hall? If 
he does, it is curious that he speaks to it with just the same 
sort of temperance, restrained force, and candid logic. Does 
he really think the non-electors so superior to the present 
constituencies as he professes to think them? If he does, it 
is curious that he orders them about with the air of a com- 
manding general, and confides to their ear outbreaks of temper 
about Parliament and the present constituencies which come 
to little more than swearing at them in a form not quite so 
brief and ejaculatory as ordinary oaths. When a man ceases 
to reason in the presence of another, and only expresses his 
aversions by savage exclamatory comments, we know very well 
what he thinks of that other,—that he does not really feel 
any respect for his judgment or wish to cultivate his good 
opinion,—that he does feel quite secure of his adhesion with- 
out deserving that adhesion. 

Now, if we come to ask why Mr. Bright treats the operative 
non-electors in this disrespectful and assuming style, we 
believe it would be a great mistake to answer that it is because 
he thinks them socially below him, or below him also in intel- 
lectual and moral culture. That may have some sort of 
slight unconscious influence upon him, but we sincerely believe 
that his respect, for the proper operative class at least, is sin- 
cere enough. The real reason why he treats them as if they 
had no reason to convince, as if they were at his beck and 
call, and quite unable to distinguish between the language of 
violent and unjust passion and the language of well considered 
judgment, is that he regards them,—with respect to this 
question at least,—much as Mr. Lowe regarded the landed 
interest with respect to the cattle-plague indemnity clauses,— 
as a single interest, “moving all together, if they move 
at all,” having no sort of political motive for discrimi- 
nating nicely truth from falsehood, and inclined to accept 
any statement, however rough and false, the obvious drift 
and tendency of which is in the direction of their own 
enfranchisement. Yet that is the precise reason why he is 
always expressing his dislike—and to some extent just dislike— 
and distrust of the present Parliament. He calls it the 
nominee of the landed interest, a Parliament so elected that it 
cannot possibly be in favour of ‘freedom’ and ‘a fair repre- 
sentation of the people,’ and so forth. Now even Mr. Bright 
would probably scarcely venture to assert that the working 
class as such is man for man superior in any one moral 
quality to the middle class or the landed gentry. Their cul- 
ture is not so great, and culture at least is not a disqualifica- 
tion for political power ; their individual command of property 
is not so considerable, and command of property is not a 
disqualification for political power; their independence is 
surely not greater; and their more complete class organi- 
zation aggravates the special temptation to which any class 
is exposed by its electoral predominance. On what 
ground, then, consistent with his denunciation of the 
present Parliament for its selfishness, can Mr. Bright believe 
that the Parliament he wishes to see, the Parliament in which 
the working class shall be absolutely predominant, will be 
purer, more disinterested, more impartial than the present ? 
It is not greater individual depravity which makes the land- 
owners selfish, it is the opportunity of class ascendancy. Why, 
then, does Mr. Bright insist that all guarantees against theascen- 
dancy of the working class are signs of discreditable distrust? If 
he denies altogether the evil involved in throwing all power 
into the hands of a single class, or one or two classes, why does 
he point out how bad is its effect at present? If he does not 
deny it, why does he take no guarantees for the future? Certain 
it is that there is a check upon the landowners and the middle 
class which can never exist for the working class. The mere 
physical force, the mere numbers of the outlying classes, pre- 
vent the sort of assumption of exclusive right which a great 
democracy may take upon itself without a fear. And yet 
Mr. Bright evidently does look upon the non-electors to whom 
he appeals in his violent letter as a distinct class on whose 
unity of self-interest he can absolutely count, and count so 
certainly that it is not even worth while to address their 
reason at all,—their passions being quite enough for his pur- 
pose. Why should this be any more the case while they 
stand outside than it will be after they have been let in, if no 
guarantee is taken for the true representation of the other 
classes? Mr. Bright counts deliberately, we imagine, on 
being able one day to order about a Democratic Parliament 
with just as little discrimination in his thought, and just as 
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much violence in his speech, as he now uses to the non-elec- 
tors;—and precisely for the same reason,—because he hopes to 
see in it the representative of only one great class instead of of 
all classes in the nation, and thinks of it, therefore, as demand- 
ing no moderation, no self-restraint, no logic from those who 
address it, but only a stimulus to its passions. If ever that 
day comes, as we trust it never may, Mr. Bright will have 
ceased to be the great orator he now is, and become a dema- 
gogue. When his respect for his audience ceases, his excellence 
as a speaker dwindles down to the level of mere vulgar passion. 
As with all great speakers, his most brilliant qualities come 
out in a resisting medium, 





THE FENIANS IN CANADA. 


HE Fenian menaces against Canada would be important 

in one case, and one case only, if they were secretly 
favoured by the Government of the United States. Of them- 
selves the Fenians can do nothing, except, it may be, produce 
a riot in Montreal. People who talk of their “levies,” and 
“revenue,” and “ fleet,” as if they were serious things, are 
simply blinding themselves by their own use of big words. 
Even on their own statement of their own resources the 
Fenians are powerless to upset any Government whatever, 
much less one like that of Canada, which can dispose of 
twenty or thirty thousand very good troops, and has behind 
it one of the great empires of the world. It is quite possible, 
as the Fenian leaders say, that there are 300,000 persons in 
America who have some sort of connection with the Society, 
for Irishmen, like all imaginative races, have a love of con- 
spiracy in their blood; and in America it is very pleasant and 
even beneficial to belong to a large organization, or brother- 
hood, or “ historic society,” which can carry arms without being 
ridiculous and offer to local leaders a considerable vote. Even 
the President may think that, should the dispute between him- 
self and the Republicans ever come to blows, a Fenian “army,” 
which would also be a democrat and strongly pro-slavery army, 
might be avery useful nucleus for his party. Fernando Wood 
clearly thinks that, and so does the Board of Aldermen of 
New York, which, mainly supported by the Irish emigration, 
has just declared war by resolution on the Government of 
Great Britain. It is also possible that of these 300,000 
men 30,000, or 10 per cent., may be men with suflicient 
recklessness, ignorance, and faith in their leaders’ secret as- 
surances of favour at Washington to organize, and drill, and 
even, on opportunity offering, to commence a march. But 
supposing all that to be true, and a grand strategical plan to 
be formed and published for British benefit, what is there 
actually to be done? The thirty thousand volunteers may 
exist, but they must be got together, and when together they 
must be fed, and when fed they must be provided with artil- 
lery, and not one of these things can be done without the 
consent of the United States, A mere order from the Presi- 
dent would close all the lines of railway leading northward, 
and marching over distances such as the Fenian army would 
have to traverse is out of the question. The Fenians would 
be plundering for their support in a week, and would be ac- 
counted for by the farmers without expense to Canada. The 
commissariat even of ten thousand men is a serious affair, one 
which cannot be provided for by all the subscriptions all the 
Pats and Biddies in the Union could afford. Imagine that 
number, however, across the frontier, and what are they to do? 
Stockade themselves, says General Sweeny, after the fashion 
of New Zealand and the Far West, and die in brave defence, 
while their countrymen and the disbanded soldiers of the 
North flock in masses to their aid. “Securely entrenched in 
Upper Canada,” they are to do wonderful things. Well, 
Irishmen die bravely, no doubt, particularly when fighting on 
the British side, but in this case something beyond bravery 
seems to be required. Dinner, for example, is essential 
to courage, and whence are the heroic ten thousand to 
get the needful bread, bacon, and potheen? They can- 
not get them in Canada without dispersing into knots of un- 
disciplined stragglers, whom the farmers, threatened in their 
homesteads, would shoot down one by one. They cannot 
carry them on their march without carts, and draught animals, 
and drivers, and arrangements which no power but that of a 
regular government ever succeeds in getting together. They 
would be starved out in a week, and in a fortnight ready to 
surrender to the first body of regular troops which made its 
appearance in front of their stockades. We may, and many 


among us do, exaggerate the proposition that war is now a 
Science, but it is quite certain that the organization of an 
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army, so that it can be fed twice a day without plunder; is an 
art, and one which requires certain conditions. Either thearmy 
must be able to communicate with certain depdts previously 
filled, or it must have the sympathy of a tolerably dense 
population, both of them conditions totally wanting to the 
Fenians. 
6,500 regular troops sure to be well provided, 20,000 volun- 
teers with no commissariat difficulties, and otherwise quite as 
good as Fenians, and the ultimate aid of about 600,000 grown 
men, all resolute not to endure marauding under political pre- 
tences. These considerations must be as clear to the Fenian 
leaders as to any outsiders, indeed much clearer, for the 
know, and we do not, how much of all their tall talking is. 
baseless. If they are, no Fenian lives will be wasted in any 
inroad at all, while if they are not, the failure of the attempt 
is assured beforehand by the leaders’ folly and want of brain, 
But the Americans may be secretly fostering the move- 
ment? Of course they may, and then the Fenians are only 
formidable as part of the strength of the United States. They 
are not more formidable than any other section of the 
American population, not half so formidable, if persistency 
counts for anything, as an equal number of New Englanders. 
But there are at least three reasons why the American Govern- 
ment will not foster the movement, except for certain domestic 
purposes to which it may readily be applied. One, is the 
dislike entertained by all born Americans, and especially 
American yeomen, ?. ¢., three-fourths of the population, to all 
Irishmen, and to Fenians as Irishmen distilled. It is difficult 
to express the degree of this dislike, which pervades all classes, 
from men like Emerson, who declared that there “was a 


great deal of guano in the Irishman’s destiny,” —~. e., that his. 


main use was to die and so fertilize the soil,—to the Yankee 
“boss,” who deliberately calculates that an Irishman costs 
little more wages than a negro, and is rather more convenient to 
feed. Those, however, who happen to have any knowledge 
of the kind of feeling entertained in Yorkshire towards the 
Irish colonies settled there may form some inadequate idea of 
American sentiment—a sentiment intensified almost beyond 
reason by the scenes enacted during the riots of 1865 in New 
York. The second reason is that the American Government 
knows perfectly well that a war with Great Britain will be a 
maritime war, in which Irishmen, who can do anything in the 
world except make sailors, will be of no possible use, and will 
therefore, unless attacked, begin by organizing naval prepara- 
tions, not by tempting a valuable class of labourers to fling 
away life in imbecile raids upon a wilderness. Great Govern- 
ments sometimes conspire, but free Governments know per- 
fectly well that conspiracy is merely a hindrance, a worry such 
as a theatrical cloak would be to a champion of the ring. 
And lastly, American statesmen, one and all, are penetrated 
with the desire to secure Canada, if at all, by the consent of 
the Canadians. 
not want three millions of hostile white people within their 
northern border—do not want a new, and brave, and well 
armed population to keep down. They know perfectly well 
that Canadians, though they might endure 
by the mighty Republic, would regard a_ successful 
inroad of Fenians as an inexpiable insult, as an offence: 
from people to people which rendered friendship, in this 
generation at least, a demoralizing humiliation. To join in 
the Union might be advantageous, to be conquered by it en- 
durable, but to be annexed by gangs of armed Irish labourers, 
moved solely by hatred of England—the Canadians will sooner 
retreat into the wilderness. Nothing but this feeling could 
have brought those volunteer farmers so sharply up to the 
front. It is not worth while to be ruined rather than exchange 
Ottawa for Washington, but it is worth while to die rather 
than be ruled for five minutes by triumphant Teague. 
American statesmen know this feeling perfectly well, and 
though they may not object to gentle pressure such as the 
abolition of the Reciprocity Treaty, or to keep up a panie which 
checks prosperity and suggests the security the Union would 
confer, they will not break for ever with the Canadians. It is 
not of course convenient for a President who is founding a 
new party to quarrel with his extreme right wing, the 
ultra-democrats to whom the Irishmen belong, sooner than 
he can help, or to weaken his allies in a city like New 
York, or to affront the devotees of State rights by a need- 
less exertion of Federal power. But the moment the 
menaces become real the Government will act, and those who 
think the Fenians can resist its action simply know nothing 
of the United States. The old “ Know-nothing” party,— 
the only party in the Union which ever developed itself spon- 


On the other hand, the Canadian Government hag. 


They want Canada, it may be, but they do- 
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taneously without leader or organization,—w 
such a chance. Only let there be a cry for a day that the 
Irish are disloyal, and in every State of the Union the suffrage 
| be confined to men born within its limits, and the Trish 
power, such as it is, extinguished for ever. The hish will 
run no such risk, and the Fenian move nent in America as 
well as Europe will, we believe, end in nothing but a slight 
increase to the unhappiness of a race as gifted and as unfor- 
tunate as any which history records—a people which by 
some wonderful perversity of circumstances is at home less 
stained by crime than any existing nation, yet is believed in 
America as well as in England to be hopelessly turbulent and 
unruly, which has won every battle it ever fought except its 
battles of independence, and has succeeded in every kind of 
effort except that of making a happy and contented home. 
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THE HYTHE INQUIRY. 


OMMISSIONS of inquiry are very useful. They serve 
C various purposes. They may be appointed either to act 
as a soothing sop to public excitement, to ease the passage of 
a vote through the House, or to obtain bond fide information 
with a view to the introduction of real reforms. It depends 
almost entirely on the nature of their composition which of 
these functions they do in fact discharge. Sir Charles Rus- 
sell has done good service by drawing attention to the pre- 
sent state of musketry instruction throughout the Army. 
The public in general is now so well acquainted with the 
nature of the improvements which have recently been intro- 
duced into the manufacture of the principal arm of our 
infantry, that there is little fear lest the importance of the 
subject should be underrated. We have the fullest confidence 
in the good faith of Lord Hartington and of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, but we must say that if the inquiry which the former 
has promised to institute, be conducted by men selected on the 
principles which ruled over the appointment of the recent 
Commission on the medical service of the Army, it will be very 
nearly useless. But that the fact is again and again overlooked, 
it would seem to be self-evident that men intimately connected 
with the body into whose proceedings an inquiry is to be made 
ought not to be members of the investigating commission, not 
only because they are all but certain to be prejudiced, but be- 
cause their evidence is precisely that which we most desire to 
obtain. The more necessary it is that they should appear as 
witnesses, the more certain is it that they ought not to be placed 
in such positions that their evidence cannot possibly be sifted, so 
that that evidence will ultimately appear not as what it really is, 
the result of their previous knowledge of the subject, but as the 
result of their investigation into the opinions of others. We 
have the more reason to fear that some mistake of this kind 
will be made in the present instance, because Lord Hartington 
has not apparently at all appreciated the true nature of the 
case. When he “asked whether the Army, the Militia, and 
the Volunteers were not satisfied with the instruction as a 
whole,” there was not the faintest response in the House. Not 


one word was said in favour of the system during the whole | 


evening. Indeed the severest comment that was made on the 
Hythe establishment came from one of the members who 
opposed Sir C. Russell’s motion. It is not difficult to ascer- 
tain what the Volunteers think on the subject. It is perhaps 
natural that they should prefer a system of instruction con- 
ducted under the auspices of their own association to that of any 
Government institution, but it is not a little remarkable that 
when the movement first began, the Volunteers, eager to 
acquire the most perfect knowledge of the use of the regula- 
tion weapon which the Army could give them, flocked to 
Hythe in such numbers that it was difficult to provide accom- 
modation for all who wished to enter the School of Musketry. 
No obstacle is, we believe, at present thrown in the way of any 
Volunteers who choose to avail themselves of the instruction 
given at Hythe, but nevertheless there has been of late little 
or no competition between the Wimbledon course and the 
older and more regularly established system of rifle training. 

It is not quite so easy to discover by a test of this kind the 
feelings of the Militia officers, because those of them who go 
to Hythe at all, do so chiefly in order to obtain adjutancies 
and other appointments which are not given to any but those | 
wh ’ have qualified themselves by passing through the regula- 
tion course, ‘ 

The opinion of the Army on the subject was expressed 
with sufficient distinctness in the debate; and from an ac- | 
quaintance with a certain number of Army officers, we could 


quote many expressions of opinion, all tending to show | 
‘ 


ant nothing but|that the feeling of those in the House is fully shared 


| by most of those outside of it. That special instances of 
| pedantic mismanagement have tended to aggravate this feel- 
‘ing is probable enough. The 89th Regiment have, according 
_ to Sir C. Russell, in spite of an appeal of their Colonel's and a 
| protest from the medical oflicer, been compelled immediately 
on their return froma long course of very active service in 
| India, to trudge down daily to Hythe, or stand about for hours 
on the sloppy ground of the camp in which they are quartered, 
and this throughout one of the most rainy winters we have 
‘had for years. But their case is connected with the whole 
question of permanent camps, and with that of the wisdom 
‘which sends regiments immediately on their return from 
India to the worst stations that can be selected for them— 
subjects on which, so far as we have been able to ascertain it, 
the opinion of our best officers is quite as unanimous as on 
that of the Hythe course, but which are only incidentally con- 
nected with the latter topic. There must be some much more 
general reason why the military system is so unpopular, while 
the Volunteer course at Wimbledon is just as well attended 
The fact is that 


| 
| 


| now as it was when it was first instituted. 
at Ilythe, as elsewhere, 
“Men may be read, as well as books, too much;” 


—that it is quite possible to acquire the habits of a pedagogue, 
and to fancy that all the world is equally ignorant of the 
subjects on which one is bound to descant during a number of 
years, without being oneself very learned or very original. 

The grand complaint that is made of Hythe is that no 
distinction is there made between the youngest tyro who 
enters the course before he has handled any kind of fire- 
arm, and the oldest veteran who has seen service in a 
dozen campaigns. We remember to have once heard this 
complaint most pathetically expressed by an excellent old 
officer, who, well nigh at the end of his career, was sent 
‘down to Hythe before he was allowed to obtain some Go- 
vernment appointment. Having been a capital shot with a 
rifle long before the Hythe course came into existence, he 
easily carried off any of the prizes, for which he thought it 
worth his while to compete, but the summary which he gave 
of his experiences was this. It was brought out in the 
measured manner of one whose woes are too deep for rapid 
utterance. ‘I have been during fifteen years in command of 
| one of Her Majesty’s regiments. I have seen service in all 
| quarters of the globe. I was once during a border war en- 

trusted with the independent command of 4,000 or 5,000 
men, and now, on my return home, I am sent down to Ilythe, 
where, at the end of six weeks’ training, Iam permitted to fire 
off six percussion caps, on a rifle the trigger of which I am 
requested to pull without winking.” Is it wonderful that 
when means are thus so admirably adapted to their end, 
Hythe is not very successful or popular? The hints that 
were dropped during the discussion as to the positive ignor- 
ance of some of the officials connected with the establishment 
were sufliciently distinct. Mr. Acland made the apparently 
rather obvious remark that at an institution which is intended 
to afford the best instruction that Government can offer to 
the Army “on scientific subjects, lectures ought not to be 
given which excited the ridicule of those who had even an 
elementary knowledge of natural philosophy.” We believe, 
however, that the observation was not uncalled for. If there 
be any truth in the stories which get about, very won- 
derful things have been taught at Hythe. We have heard 
of a speech made by an old infantry officer to the chief of 
the School of Musketry, which must have been sufficiently 
galling to the latter, and which, whether the statement con- 
tained in it be true or not, indicates clearly enough the con- 
tempt with which those who have been under instruction at 
Hythe regard their instructors. “Sir,” said the indignant 
old gentleman, rolling out each word, “there is not in the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery a single bombardier who is not 
better acquainted with the subjects on which your assistants 
profess to impart information than any member of your entire 
staff.” 

Even in matters about which the staff of the School must, 
we presume, know at all events something, they seem disposed 
to think that statements cannot be made intelligible to men 
so stupid and ignorant as they assume the rank and file of 
the Army to be, unless the instruction is incorrect as well as 
elementary. 

* Parallel straight lines are such as, being produced indefi- 
nitely in either direction, never meet,” is a definition which 
would rather have puzzled Euclid, and which would certainly 
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lead any ignorant soldier who believed in it to suppose that | armies is becoming audible, and to quiet observers not blinded 
when his rifle pointed at any spot in the target not in one of its | by chatter about finance, or forgetful that Europe is still under 
edges, the piece must be in a line parallel to every edge of the | personal as well as national governments, there appear but 


target at once. Yetsuch is, or was till recently, the only definition 
of parallel straight lines which the Hythe recruit learnt, and the 
excuse offered for this extraordinary piece of bungling, was 
that any expression which introduced the idea of a plane was 
so confusing that it was impossible to convey to the mind of 
a raw recruit a correct conception of Euclid’s own definition. 
Supposing that this were true (though there would be little 
difficulty in adducing evidence to the opposite effect), it would, 
we fancy, be better to abandon all attempts at theoretical in- 
struction. At any rate, it is absurd that officers who are pos- 
sessed of the education of average English gentlemen, should | 
be required to accept as accurate statements which they must 
know to be simply ridiculous. 

A rumour yet more disastrous to the reputation for 
wisdom of the powers that be at Hythe has spread so widely 
in the Army that it is impossible to deny its existence, in- 
credible as it may appear. The fact that the truth of such a 
rumour should be generally assumed, shows at all events 
that there is little sympathy between the Hythe officials 
and the body of the Army. It is gravely asserted that 
the certificates of merit in shooting and in knowledge of 
the theory of musketry depend not so much on the good 
shooting and accurate information of the candidate, as on 
the opinion entertained by the authorities of his moral cha- 
racter, and even of the coincidence of his religious convic- 
tions with those of one of the most bigoted and intolerant 
parties in the Church! While such rumours as these are 
afloat, we are sure that it is as much in the interest of the 
officials of Hythe itself, as in that of the general public and of 
the Army, that we demand that the members of the promised 
Commission of investigation shall be men who have been 
entirely unconnected with the School of Musketry. If the 
statements contained in Lord Elcho’s letter to the Times 
be correct, General Hay and his staff have no reason to 
fear an independent inquiry. At present that letter reads 
very much like the good-natured writing of a man who is un- 
willing to quarrel with those who have once stood in a posi- 
tion of friendly relationship to him. 





THE COMING CRISIS IN EUROPE. 


E greatly fear that the public instinct which refused to 
believe in a war between two German States was an 
erroneous one. Within the last seven days the situation has 
altered considerably for the worse. The two powers have 
now arrived at the point where each admits war to be inevi- | 
table, and only desires to make it evident to all unprejudiced | 
persons that its adversary struck the first blow. Each declares | 
that the responsibility of conflict rests with his antagonist, | 
each declines to accept unreservedly the award of the only | 
possible arbiter, the Diet of the Federation. Each is seeking | 





| two possibilities in favour of peace. King Frederick William 
/may at the last hour, when his troops are already in motion, 
hesitate in the middle of a prosperous reign to play so tremen. 
| dous a stake, or Napoleon, aware that a war would make a 
General who would not be himself, may once more demand a 
European Congress—a Congress whose decrees shall be obeyed 
like those of the Congress of Vienna. Were the King less 
resolute to avoid submission to his Chamber, we should have 
hope in the former alternative ; and were Mr. Gladstone at the 
helm in Great Britain, in the latter. But the King believes 
in his own prerogative, and Earl Russell belongs to the 
school of statesmen which will not on any condition submit 
the Eastern question to a Congress, and without such submission 
no Congress can produce, or even pave the way for, permanent 
peace. 

The chances of war are heavy, and it is worth while to con- 
sider for a moment what that war will in any case be, and 
what it may become. It will be first of all a war between 
two of the four great military monarchies, each armed to the 
teeth, each as it were drilled for fifty years for some antici- 
pated battle. It is the custom in this country, owing to an 
inaccurate view of the Hungarian campaign, to disparage the 
military power of Austria, but it is really exceeded only by 
that of France. The Kaiser controls half a million of efficient 
soldiers, supported by an unresisted conscription, carefully 
organized, particularly since the experience of 1859, and full 
of high military pride. That dangerous conflict of races which 
goes on in the Empire is soothed away in the army, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the Hungarians when the enemy is 
a Prussian will fight hard. The Austrian army has rarely 
won battles, but it has always been so formidable an opponent 
that the victor has been too glad to accept a compromise in 
the very hour of triumph. Magenta was lost before it was 
won, and had the Austrians only been fed, the day might have 
ended in a defeat of the French. Political feeling is carefully 
suppressed, and the Emperor can in the last resort rely on im- 
mense levies of races who, like the Croats, are alike ignorant 
and careless of the merits of any contest. The immense num- 
ber on the rolls must, however, be reduced by at least 100,000 
men to be left in Venetia, 100,000 in Galicia and Hungary, 
and 50,000 more engaged in the fortresses and regular garri- 
son duty. On the other hand, the King of Prussia has the im- 
mediate control of only 250,000 men, but he need not garrison 
any part of his dominions except the Duchies, and the armies are 
therefore numerically almost equal. He has besides the support 
of a very swift and effective conscription—the organization 
under which every man in Prussia is not only liable to serve, but 
trained to do it well. His army is better armed than the 
Austrian, comprises a magnificent artillery, honestly believes 
that the Danish war raised its military reputation as highly as 
Waterloo, and has an advantage which its rival does not, we 


almost ostentatiously for allies; Prussia enticing Italy with | believe, possess—the help of a system of laws framed by 
promises, which Italy, if she is wise, will use as makeweights | Frederick the Great, and by no means dormant, under which 
in a bargain with Austria ; Austria anxiously beseeching Bavaria | every horse, every cart, and indeed all supplies throughout 
to stand true to the Southern cause. The step last reported | the kingdom, may be made instantly available for the service 
is of all perhaps the most formidable. Prussia, it is said,| of the State. In finance the Prussian Government has 
has informed the minor Courts that in the coming struggle | slightly the advantage, as she possesses besides her revenue a 
they must choose sides, that neutrality will not in fact be | reserve treasure of some ten millions, which would last till a 
respected when once the war has begun. That notice is a_ won battle enabled her Government to raise a loan, or a lost 
warning that she regards the struggle as one for life and | one called out the patriotism of the Chamber, which in ex- 
death, and will not tolerate a policy such, for instance, as that | tremity dare not leave an army based on the whole population 
attributed to the kingdom of Hanover. In that little State | without supplies. The war once commenced, the nation will 
the people are Prussian, while the King and Government lean | think only of victory. In position the Prussians have one 
as decisively as they dare to the Austrian side. The idea | advantage and one drawback. They can stand on the defen- 
therefore at Hanover was to secure to the Austrian brigade | sive. Holstein must be evacuated by Austrians at the begin- 
now in Holstein a safe retreat, and then judiciously do! ning of the war, and then Prussia, having seized the Duchy, 
nothing. The Prussian declaration shuts up this road, | has gained the object of contest, and can at any moment ap- 
and the struggle, if it’ arrives, will engage the whole| pear to be offering peace. But while the heart of Austria 
population of Germany. Italy, too, is not only arming,| lies almost invulnerable behind the mountains which 
but has suddenly called up all the reserves omitted from) wall in the northern frontier of Bohemia, Berlin stands 
her conscription, while diplomatists have been superseded, as | in a plain which can be crossed, and Prussia may be forced 
usual in times of rea] danger, by instruments nearer to to fight on ground not of her choosing for the defence of her 
the confidence of the three or four men with whom the fate | capital. The necessities of the Empire as well as his own 
of Central Europe rests. The fortifications of Cracow, a| character will tempt the Kaiser to make the war short and 
position which in the Seven Years’ War Austria did not possess, | decisive, and the Viennese journals talk of a march on Berlin 
are being extended by relays of workmen, and a large quantity as if it were a military promenade. It is not that, as a 





of heavy artillery has been concentrated in Bohemia. The glance at the system of fortresses to be passed will show, 
railways running north are said to be quite taken up by troops, but the possibility of such a march is an element in the 
and the journals are still under orders not to report their calculation on the Austrian side. A pitched battle lost 
movements. Battle has not yet joined, but the tramp of the | before Berlin would encourage the Duchies to rise, the petty 
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States to aid Austria, and the money-lenders to trust her 
with one more loan. 

The two powers, then, are tolerably equal, that is, the 
campaign may be dubious, costly, and horribly murderous, 
but even this is but a part of the calamity. Another war is 
almost sure to commence upon the Southern frontier, for Italy 
will not miss her opportunity, and the temptation to Napo- 
leon will be almost irresistible. One great battle fought, he 
is master of the situation, able to demand his own price from 
either power. If he decides for Austria, he brings into the 
field 600,000 French soldiers, and a restraining hold on 
Italy ; if for Prussia, he will control more than a million of 
disciplined men, experienced in two campaigns, and resting 
on conscription laws obeyed by fifty-eight millions of people. 
He brings, too, the power of arvusing if necessary the 
nationalities, and a fleet which might make Venice speedily 
untenable. To such an arbiter nothing can be refused, 
and such an opportunity of founding his dynasty 
will certainly never occur again. Once France moves, 
the war would be European in its range. The assailed 
would be fighting for life, and would be compelled 
either to draw England into the struggle, or that proving im- 
possible—an assumption much too hastily made while Belgium 
ison the Rhine, and Turkey almost guaranteed—buy the im- 
mense assistance of Russia. Such combinations are of course 
at present mere dreams, but with Austria and Prussia in open 
conflict public law ceases in Europe, and anything becomes 
possible to those who have bayonets at command. The scene 
of 1815 may be repeated, and though the war is almost sure 
to be short, it may accomplish changes as great as those which 
were registered and legalized by the Congress of Vienna. 

England is for the present, as we showed last week, fairly 
out of the fray, thougi: the ultimate result of all such wars, 
the compensation of the strong at the expense of the weak, 
may yet drag her into its vortex. As between Prussia and 
Austria compensations are possible to almost any extent and of 
little concern to this country, which at heart would see 
Germany divided into a Northern and Southern Empire 
not only with indifference but with pleasure. But France 
wants for her price a frontier which the elder states- 
men of England fear to concede, may ask one which 
they would resist by force. Russia wants bits of Turkey, 
which also it is always presumed we should defend, and 
in either case we are again at war. As between the prin- 
cipals, however, England has no interests, and will have some 
difficulty in discovering her sympathies. Naturally she would 
be against Austria, as friendly to the Pope, and hostile to Italy, 
but then it is impossible to sympathize with a nation of cor- 
porals, a drilled machine calling itself a people, but used 
avowedly for purposes of aggression. In the Danish war 
Austria excited comparatively little animosity in England, 
while Prussia stirred a feeling which, had Lord Palmerston 
once held up his hand, would have welcomed war with exulta- 
tion. In the long run, we imagine the feeling for Italy, one of 
the few genuine sentiments of the nation, will exert its usual 
influence, but for the present the defeat of both parties would 
most exactly meet the latent popular wish. The intervention 
of France, however, or an unexpected success, or any unfore- 
seen accident, might change the current of public sentiment ; 
and once changed, the possibility of intervention at one stage 
or another of the contest will be indefinitely increased. It is 
scarcely necessary, however, to consider contingencies so 
remote, in order to convince Englishmen that a war between 
powers guiding a million of soldiers must involve results almost 
as great as the sufferings it will cause. 








ARITHMETIC AND THE AFFECTIONS. 

NETHER Mr. Gladstone had the same sort of feeling which 
made David regard it as an impiety to number his people, 

when he spoke with so much severity yesterday week of the 
demand for arithmetical accuracy in the statistics of ‘‘ our own 
flesh and blood,” as he called the working classes, it is not now 
possible, unless he will tell us, to determine ; but we think we see 
traces in him of a feeling that it is quite right, and even praise- 
worthy, to make a rough calculation as to the extent of the pro- 
posed transfer of power, but that it is almost an impiety to make 
that rough calculation at all accurate. He had no objection to 
tell us, in introducing the Bill, that as far as he could guess, more 
than one male adult in three, but less than two in five, would be 
enfranchised if this Bill became law. He had no objection to tell 
us that, as far as he could see, the working class would be ina 
minority, and that it was the intention of the Government to 











leave them in a minority in the total borough constituencies of 
England and Wales, though in many constituencies they would 
have a majority ; but when his critics pressed this point, and said, 
‘let us know as nearly as we may in how many constituencies this 
may be so,’ the feeling of moral delicacy and honourable reserve 
was called in; Mr. Gladstone reminded the House that the class 
thus criticized consisted of ‘‘ our own flesh and blood,” that we 
ought not to count them as anxiously as if they were an opposing 
army of foes, instead of friends and kindred; and Mr. Forster ex- 
pressly contended that the Government “had gone as far as they 
ought to do as regarded information in reference to the artizan 
class; he could conceive nothing more impolitic than to attempt 
to distinguish between these classes and the rest of the commu- 
nity,” by which, however, he evidently meant the attempt to distin- 
guish too minutely, for Mr. Forster did not blame the Government 
for what they had done already in that direction, only intimating 
that it was “quite enough.” The general fecling,.as far as we 
can understand it, on the side of those who objected to further 
investigation, was that Mr. Gladstone had deserved the highest 
credit for getting so good a statistical return, but would have been 
very culpable if he had got one still better; that it was wise to learn 
exactly how many handicraftsmen there are in the present consti- 
tuencies, but that it would be suspicious and untrustful to ask 
how many there are among the classes to be enfranchised by the 
Bill; that you are only doing your duty in counting somewhat 
nicely, say even to a correct unit column, the number of the work- 
ing class who are already shareholders in the Government, but that 
there should be a certain shyness and even shame in performing 
the same operation for those whom you are going to admit. Not 
indeed that it is objectionable to make a shrewd arithmetical 
guess, which may give you perhaps the hundred-thousand column 
correctly, but there is a certain immodesty in asking for the 
ten-thousand column, impertinence in inquiring for the thousands, 
impudence in descending to the hundreds, shamelessness in asking 
for the tens, and abandoned guilt in insisting on the units. The 
idea, if there is one, seems to be that there is something of the 
same indecency in higgling about small political advantages with 
the working class,—your own “ flesh and blood,”—which there 
would be in disputing a debt of a few shillings with an aged 
mother or a devoted sister. What does it matter,—that is the 
idea,—to which class the political scale inclines, the middle or the 
working class? Will not the middle class always sympathize with 
the working class, and vice versd, the working class with the 
middle class? The natural affections forbid minute computation 
on such a matter, as much as petty rivalry between brothers and 
sisters in dividing a family property. 

If that be Mr. Gladstone’s and Mr. Forster's view, they seem to 
us to confound two very different things,—arithmetical precision 
in finding the data of a problem, and niggardliness of spirit in 
acting upon those data when you have got them. There is nothing 
objectionable, as far as we know, in getting accurate statistics 
about ‘‘ our own flesh and blood.” The family affections do not 
make a mother shy of counting her children, or even of computing 
how much each of them costs in the household. Mr. Forster 
thinks that if we insist on counting the horny-handed sons of toil, 
the horny-handed sons of toil may in their turn insist on counting 
the offsprings of luxury and the denizens of trade who presume to 
think of themselves as politically a different class. We cannot 
say that the threat strikes us as very alarming. The horny- 
handed sons of toil might discover something that it was useful to 
know in the process, but we do not see that these brotherly feelings, 
on which Mr. Gladstone insists with such anti-statistical fervour, 
need be in any way insulted by the wish of the working men 
to number the professional and mercantile and capitalist classes on 
the one hand, or the wish of the present constituencies to number 
and estimate the character of thése who are to be added to them 
on the other. The more brotherly you may feel, the more interest 
surely you must have in knowing the exact tendencies and number 
of your future brothers in political duty. That notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s that you need only be anxious about the number of your foes 
is surely rather odd. We, for our parts, should always be quite as 
anxious about the number of our recruits. And especially if the 
new recruits had special aptitudes, and were wanting in other apti- 
tudes,—if they were all, or a large proportion (say) artillery re- 
cruits, or cavalry recruits, or recruits to the commissariat depart- 
ment, it would become essential to know how many we could 
enlist with advantage to the public service, without any disposition 
to regard them as foes. Nay, it might be that beyond a certain 
number we could not enlist them with advantage at all, on the 
ground that we had only the proper field for manwuvring 
a small army, and not one on which a very large one 
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could be of service. And that is precisely the answer to Mr 
Gladstone's rather wild assertion—Lord Cranborne was scarcely 
too severe in calling it, with relation to the special subject, ‘ senti- 
mental rant,”—that in asking for exacter calculations as to the 
number of the new political class we are treating them with dread 
and suspicion, and not as our own “ flesh and blood.” He might 
precisely as well say that the Treasury, in asking to know the 
precise number of candidates for vacant Treasury appointments, 
and selecting only such a number as are convenient, is not treating 
the candidates as their own flesh and blood. ‘The Government has 
admitted by its own action in the matter that the numerical 
question is a part of the problem,—that it is desirable, not indeed 
to exclude any working men as such, but to preserve for the middle 
class a substantial electoral power in the country. They have chosen, 
unfortunately as we think, to adopt a method by which the inclusion 
of the middle class can only be accomplished through excluding a 
large number of working-class electors in every constituency, and 
the arithmetical earnestness as to the number of the new clectors 
does not really arise from any dread of them, but from a reasonable 
wish to preserve permanently a large electoral influence for the 
middle class. It is just as if a father were to lay down the principle 
that, provided a substantial share of property were reserved for 
his daughters, equal division among his children would be his rule, 
and the mother were then to reproach him for counting his 
children and dividing his property by their number, before making 
his will, and assert that it looked as if he did not regard his sons 
as his ‘own flesh and blood’ to be so particular about reserving 
a minimum quotient for the daughters. Such a father might 
reply that as his sons were to the daughters as seven to two, he 
feared lest the principle of equal division would leave the 
girls virtually dependent, and that his arithmetical anxiety as 
to the boys was nothing in reality but equal love for the 
girls. 

As far as we know, only Mr. Lowe and Mr. Marsh have 
ever vilified the working class, or spoken of them with anything 
but respect. But their function in the representative assembly 
will not be the same as the function of the middle class, and 
on that account it is just as necessary to count them, and see 
that their influence does not swallow up the other, as it would 
to count the Bishops in the House of Lords if there were any 
danger of their becoming an absolute majority of the Upper 
House. Would that be virtually denying that the Bishops are 
our ‘own flesh and blood?’ If there is to be no adjustment of 
power between the various classes of society, on the ground that 
all are equally the same flesh and blood, we do not see why any 
political discrimination should take place at all. The work- 
ing class ask for representation because they can supply 
something which no other class can supply to Parliament. 
But for a similar reason they probably cannot supply pre- 
cisely that which others at present do supply. You might 
as well select a Lord Chancellor, or a Prime Minister, or a bar- 
rister, or a tidewaiter, for being your own flesh and blood, as 
select voters for that reason. You want them for a purpose, and 
for a different purpose from that for which you want the classes 
already represented ; and you must know precisely how far the 
machinery you provide will answer that purpose ; and to do this 
you must adjust the relation between the purpose which they 
answer, and the purpose which other classes answer in completing 
the representation. It is not easy to understand how so highly 
cultivated a man as Mr. Gladstone can talk nonsense so trans- 
parent as this effort to interpret the desire to know exactly how 
many of a new class of politicians you are introducing as imply- 
ing hostility and aversion, It is not even due to a dread that 
Government is giving too much power to the operative class. 
Our own impression is that they are proposing to give 
too little to the genuine operative class, though too much to 
the corrupt freemen and handicraftsmen of the small boroughs ; 
but be that as it may, it is a very new and curious doctrine from 
a financier that vague arithmetic is essential to family feeling and 
domestic affection. Even if you had no intention of disputing 
small inequalities in dividing a family estate, you would certainly 
have it carefully valued and the proper proportion of each esti- 
mated, conceding what you thought desirable afterwards. ‘There 
cannot be any but Oriental delicacy in declining to know how 
many persons you are to share your power with. If you try not 
to know, the chances are that you may make some mistake entirely 
falsifying even Mr. Gladstone’s own rough estimate; and so, 
through this absurd and incomprehensible piece of political 
prudery, neutralize all the advantages of much discussion and 
much thought, 
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A WORD ON THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 
* Wi; OLTA tulit fecitque puer,” whom we saw, in all the con- 
‘scious pride of responsibility and all -the nervousness of 
nage and fear, embark at Putney on last Saturday morning ; 

sudavit, the outside world little thinks how copiously, under a 
broiling May sun, and the increasing objurgations of an angry 
coach : ‘‘ absit,” stripped in the sleet and storms of February and 
March, to uphold the honour of Brasenose or Exeter, in the chilling 
competition of the Torpids. Difficult as it is for this patenting 
mechanical generation to conceive, we must remember that Univer. 
sity oars are not picked up ready made for the asking, and much 
as nature in many cases may have kindly done, there must always 
be months at least of polishing. Nemo repente fuit Putneiensis, 
yet half the quasi-interested multitude take it for granted, and 
look upon the eighteen men as if they were swinging up and down 
on eighteen pivots, and a spurt at Barnes Bridge were a thing ag 
simple as an amendment to the Reform Bill. Let such bear in 
mind that rowing is the hardest physical exercise as yet invented, 
and they may more heartily congratulate the victors, and more 
knowingly condole with the defeated. 

And there is another strange phenomenon which the public have 
displayed—a firm idea that they are judges of the merits of the 
crews, and that every daily paper about this time is endued with 
the spirit of prescience. ‘The leading journal, though it held out 
long, fell before the cacoethes, and the Standard was also among 
the prophets. Is it from an abject ignorance, or a plausible per- 
sistency, that with one consentient voice (most rare occurrence !) 
the oracles of ink, as the time of the race draws on, threaten us 
with penury if we do not stake our fortunes on the light blue? 
Ignorance, most probably a steady refusal to understand that igno- 
rance and acknowledge it, in fact, if they will pardon our saying 
so, the pivot theory just referred to, is at the root of it. Cam- 
bridge turned out, no question about it, a more respectable-looking 
crew than she has shown for the last few years; aud Oxford, to 
look at, was hardly up to her high standard, yet a practised eye 
could see in a moment that one was rowing the right way and the 
other the wrong—or a wrong, to speak more correctly—and an 
unpractised eye had no possible business to conclude that because 
Cambridge could row a fast stroke in fair time and swing for one 
mile, that therefore she could win a race of four. That was all. 
There are many persons no doubt who are ignorant of the data 
requisite before a decision can be come to between the relative 
virtues and vices of two boats’ crews, yet, pity though it be (for 
itself) that the public should be misled, it has really no excuse for 
being so, unless it be—to fall back again on the spirit of the age 
—that precedent just now is in such very bad favour. 

Apart from prophecy and the public, there can be no University 
man who was not thoroughly satisfied with all that happened at 
Putney—Oxford that they won, Cambridge that they made such 
a splendid race of it; for there can hardly be a Cambridge man 
existing who can question that ‘‘the best men won.” The mis- 
fortune of the barge was no doubt a nuisance as far as the race 
went, it is an incalculably vast nuisance if it has led any single 
soul to suppose that by its means the race was lost or won. ‘That 
it was not so any one who saw the race must know well enough, 
and again the omniscient press has somewhat bewildered those 
who did not. ‘ Cambridge ought to have passed under the stern 
of the barge, not the bows,” says Scylla; but that is nothing to 
Charybdis—* Cambridge did pass under the stern of the barge ;” (or 
rather, for the sake of graphic portraiture, the barge is represented 
as lying the other way across the river,) of both of which Mr. 
Forbes has no doubt made a note. We beg our readers to believe 
that the advice is as officious as the assertion is untrue. We are 
not going to squander much eulogy on Mr. Forbes’ steering in 
the early part of the race, for to Hammersmith it was clearly bad 
(though he deserves every credit for his sly boring of Oxford out 
into the rough water higher up),—but we are certainly not going 
to blame him for losing his men half a boat’s length, when the only 
alternative open to him was to lose them at least two whole ones. 
| We have said that the fault of Cambridge was a wrong style, and 
| this may sound rather a sweeping and general charge, neverthe- 
‘less not only is it the fact, but it is a fact that might 
| have been discovered by the most uninitiated eyes. Had they 
'taken the trouble to look for it, they would very soon have 
| discovered the tumble forward of the men’s bodies in the one boat, 
and the steady balance of them in the other ; Oxford, in a word, 
i thinking all of making the stroke fast through the water, Cam- 
bridge of making the feather fast through the air. It is strange 





‘no doubt that Cambridge has never followed an example which 
| they must have reason to consider a good one, yet so far from this 
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being the case, we almost fear that we saw growing symptoms of 
her having to some extent followed the example of ancient Greece— 
4: Victorem cepit;” there was certainly a tendency to something 
Cambridge about the Oxford rowing, just a trifle, it is true, yet 
for the sake of rowing the last thing we should wish to see, 
is the abandonment of that style of rowing which has distin- 
auished Oxford during recent years. Much as we should always 
wish to see as good a race as this year’s, still we would have 
it good by the improvement of Cambridge rowing to the level of 
Oxford, and not by any deterioration of the latter. 








THE DE BURGHS, OR BOURKES. 
HE Fitz-Geralds and the Butlers cccupy a position in the 
history of Ireland with which that of no other great Anglo- 
Irish family of the present day can for a moment compete. We 
have therefore devoted to their history much more space than is 
due or than we can afford to those which remain on our list. We 
shall tell their story much more briefly. 

The De Burghs—which name they have adopted or re- 
adopted, after having borne for many generations the name 
of Bourke—lay claim, or the heralds for them, to a descent from 
Charlemagne. But the pedigree gives way on the first attempt 
to verify it. ‘The first undoubted ancestor of the family seems to 
be Witi1am Fitz-ApDELM, who was steward to Henry IL., and 
one of those who accompanied him on his Irish expedition, and 
who was rewarded for his services by grants of lands in that 
country. Who Adelm, his father, was we are wholly ignorant. 
The heralds say he was one of the two sons of William, Earl of 
Mortein in Normandy and Cornwall in England, son of Robert, 
who bore the same titles, and who was a son of William the Con- 
queror’s mother by a husband whom she married after Duke 
Robert's death. Through this husband it is that they trace the 
pedigree from Charlemagne. But William Karl of Mortein 
appears to have left no children. Dugdale, in his Baronage, 
states that there is no trace of his having been married or having 
left any issue, and Sir Harris Nicolas, in his more recent Iistoric 
Peerage, gives the same statement. Equally problematical is the 
assertion that Adelm had a brother John, who was the father of 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, the celebrated statesman of the 
reigns of Richard I., John, and Henry III. Whether there was 
any relationship between that great man and the Irish De Burgos 
we cannot say. It is only with Adelm’s grandson that we find De 
Burgo first appearing as a family name in Ireland, and its evident 
signification ‘‘ of the borough” is much too general in its character 
to be any guide in determining relationships between those who 
were designated by it. Nor is there any evidence or probability 
that the Irish De Burgos at least had any connection with the 
numerous families of the name of De Bourg in France. Burgh 
was one of the eleven baronies into which the county of Cumber- 
land was divided by Earl Ralph de Meschines, to whom William 
the Conqueror gave it ; and probably it was from “ Burgh” parish 
in this barony that the De Burghs took their name. 

William Fitz-Adelm seems to have been a brave and successful 
soldier. Ile was made Governor of Wexford, and on Henry's re- 
turn to England was left in possession of the Anglo-Irish adminis- 
tration. In 1177, being appointed Governor of Ireland in place 
of Raymond-le-Grosse (ancester of the Fitz-Maurices), he was at- 
_tended into that kingdom by twenty gentlemen of the King’s 
household, and had John de Courcy, Robert Fitz-Stephen, and 
Miles de Cogan assigned to him as his assistants and councillors. 
In 1178 he was recalled to England, and in 1179 obtained a great 
part of the province of Connaught, in which his family main- 
tained some sort of authority for many years. In 1198 he was 
made Sheriff of Cumberland, and continued so for nine years. 
This clearly points to his ancestral connection with that county. 
In the reign of Edward II. a Thomas de Burgh held a moiety of 
the manor of Brigham in that county, originally belonging 
to De Meschines. In 1200 Fitz-Adelm founded the abbey of 
Athassil in Tipperary, returned from England in 1204, and died 
and was buried at Athassil that year or the beginning of the next. 
He is said to have married Isabel, a natural daughter of Richard 
I., and widow of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and to have been 
by her the father of Richard de Burgo (surnamed the Great). 
He was styled Lord of Connaught and Trim, and held “ many 
fair lands ” in England and Ireland. King John granted to him, 
on September 17, 1215, for his homage and service, all the lands in 
Connaught which his father held of the Crown at the yearly rent 

of 300 marks; and in 1218 Henry IIL., for a fine of 1,000 marks, 
confirmed this grant to him and his heirs after the death of 
the then King of Connaught. In June, 1225, the Lord Justice, 


Earl Marshall, was ordered to seize on the whole county of Con- 
naught, forfeited by O’Conor, and to deliver it to Richard de 
Burgo at the rent of 300 marks for the first five years, and after- 
wards of 500 marks yearly. On the 10th of March, 1228, he was 
constituted Governor of Ireland, and he built the castles of Galway 
and Loughreagh in 1232 and 1236. In 1242, with a numerous 
train, he went to Bordeaux to meet the King, but died in France 
about the beginning of January, 1244. He had married a 
daughter of Robert de Gernon, by Una O'Conor, granddaughter 
of the King of Connaught, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
Walter. ‘This Walter, by marrying Maud, daughter an heiress 
of Hugh de Lacy the younger, Earl of Ulster, obtained that title 
on her father’s death in her right in 1243, and in his own right in 
1264. He thus predominated in both Ulster and Connaught. 
He died in the castle of Galway on the 28th of July, 1271, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Richard, second Earl of Ulster, 
called from his complexion the “ Red” Earl, who had been educated 
at the Court of Henry IIT. He was one of the most powerful of 
that King’s vassals in Ireland, and carried on with great energy, 
and on the whole with success, nearly continuous contests with 
the Scots, or with the native Irish chiefs, besides not unfrequent col- 
lisions with other Anglo-Irish barons. In 1296, 1299, and 1303-5 he 
assisted King Edward in his Scottish wars, and in the last instance 
was accompanied by Sir Eustace le Poer (ancester of the Le Poer- 
Beresfords) and a considerable force, making before his depar- 
ture thirty-three knights in the castle of Dublin. IIe founded a 
monastery in Loughreagh, and built five castles, one of which was 
that at Sligo. On Whit-Sunday, 1326, he attended for the last 
time, being advanced ir years and very infirm, a Parliament held 
at Kilkenny, entertained the nobility in a magnificent manner, 
and bidding them farewell retired to the monastery of Athassil, 
where he died on the 28th of June following. His career, in its 
whole course, was a typical one of the great Anglo-Irish baron of 
those days. His sons died before him, and he was succeeded as 
third Earl of Ulster by his grandson, William, son of his second 
son, John de Burgo, a lad of fourteen. He was knighted at 
London on Whit-Sunday, 1328, but his career was cut short by his 
murder on Sunday, June 6th, 1333, in the twenty-first year of 
his age, near the Fords on the way to Carrickfergus. The chief 
assassin (who gave the first wound) was Sir Robert Fitz-Richard 
Mandeville, who is said to have been instigated to the act by Gylle 
de Burgo, wife of Sir Richard Mandeville, in revenge for his 
having imprisoned her brother Walter. On this catastrophe his 
wife retired with her sole child, Elizabeth, only a year old, to 
England, while the Lord Justice called on Parliament to examine 
into the affair. But before it met the country people had taken 
summary vengeance on the murderers and their abettors, killing in 
one day 300 of them; and there was a regular provision made in 
all pardons granted at that time, “excepting the death of 
William, late Earl of Ulster.” The King took the young 
heiress’s estates into his own hands, and found it no small 
trouble and expense to manage them in the turbulent state of the 
country. This young lady made a Royal match, being married in 
1352 to Lionel of Antwerp, third son of Edward IIT. This 
Prince was created in her right Earl of Ulster, and became Lord 
of Connaught, besides obtaining with her the honour of Clare, in 
Thomond, in right of her grandmother, Elizabeth, sister and co- 
heir of Gilbert, last Earl of Clare, and in the Parliament of 1362 
he was created Duke of Clarence. Prince Lionel came into Ireland, 
of which he was Lord-Lieutenant, September 8, 1361, but his 
wife died in Dublin in 1363, leaving one only daughter, Philippa, 
who, at the age of thirteen, was married to Edmund Mortimer, 
third Earl of March, who, in her right, became Earl of Ulster, 
and Lord of ‘Trim, Clare, and Connaught. He died December 26, 
1381, leaving a son, Roger, Earl of March and Ulster, who was 
declared in the Parliament of 1385 heir apparent to the Crown 
of England; but coming into Ireland after this to quell some 
commotions, he was slain with the rest of his company by the na- 
tives. He had four children, Edmund, Ear! of March and Ulster, 
Shakespeare’s Edmund Mortimer, who died in the Tower of 
London childless; Roger, who died young; Anne, and Eleanor. 
Anne, who became the heiress of the Mortimer and De Burgh 
estates, married Richard Plantagenet, Earl of Cambridge, and by 
him was mother of Richard, Duke of York and Earl of Ulster, 
and grandmother of Edward IV. and Richard III.; and so Ulster, 
&c., became the special inheritance and revenue of the Crown 
| of England. This branch of the De Burgos being thus merged 
| in the Royal line, we return to the younger branch, the line of 
William, second son of Richard de Burgo, Lord of Connaught, 
and younger brother of Walter, first Earl of Ulster. He was 
i styled ‘* William Oge MacWilliam More MacWilliam, the Con- 
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queror.” He served with distinction in France and Scotland, and 
against the native Irish in Desmond and elsewhere, till in 1270 he 
was put to death by the King of Connaught while his hostage. He 
was succeeded by his son, Sir William, called ‘‘ Lyegh, or the 
Grey.” He was appointed in 1808 Custos of Ireland, held a Par- 
liament at Kilkenny in 1309, and was active against Edward Bruce 
and the O’Conors. In 1315 Bruce defeated him in a pitched 
battle, and he was wounded, taken prisoner, and carried into 
Scotland. On leaving his sons William and Edward as his hos- 
tages, he was allowed to return to Ireland on the 25th of April, 
1316. King O’Conor immediately gathered his forces, and 
assisted by O’Brien, Prince of Thomond, and many other native 
Irish princes and chiefs, resolved to crush the power of the De 
Burgos before it had time to regain its former strength. Sir 
William de Burgh was joined by Lord Birmingham and other 
English settlers, and the great struggle between native and 
Anglo-Ireland took place at Athenry on St. Laurence’s Day. 
The natives were totally routed, very many princes and 
chiefs fell on the field, the remainder were pursued into 
their fastnesses by De Burgh, and the cause of Irish in- 
dependence received a fatal shock. After continuing his 
struggle with the native Irish for the several succeeding years, 
Sir William died on the 13th of February, 1325, leaving seven 
sons, the eldest of whom, Sir William, or Ulick, is the ancestor 
of the Marquis of Clanricarde, and the second, Sir Edward, of 
the Bourkes, Earls of Mayo and Lords Naas. 

Sir Ulick de Burgh, who was Lord of Clanricarde, was 
very active against the native Irish, and in 1424 James, Earl of 
Ormonde, then Lord Deputy, persuaded the King to purchase his 
assistance and that of his brother, against a great combination of 
them, by 40]. and twenty marks respectively, out of the customs 
of Galway and Sligo. He died on the Monday before St. 
Bridget’s Day in 1429, and was succeeded by his son Ulick (the 
** Red”) de Burgh, of Clanricarde, who died in 1485, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ulick, who was very successful against the 
native Irish. He left a son, Ulick, who married Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Pierce Butler, Earl of Ormonde, and was father of Ulick, 
called by the native Irish ‘‘ the Beheader,” because he raised a 
mound of the heads of those killed in battle, covering it with 
earth. He was Governor of Connaught, and seized in fee of the 
territory of Clanricarde, composed of the six baronies of Lough- 
reagh, Dunkellin, Killtartan or Killtaragh, Clare, Athenry, and 
Leitrim, part of the manors in which were held by him in 
demesne, and part held of him by gentry and frecholders by 
knights’ service. He built on this great territory the towns of 
Galway, Roscommon, Loughreagh, Clare, Concashell, Bally- 
forwar, and Leitrim. We have already had occasion to refer at 
some length to the parts played by some of the leading Anglo- 
Irish barons during this stormy period, so we will not now 
re-enter in detail on that part of Irish history. On the 28th 
of June, 1538, De Burgh entered at Limerick into a formal 
covenant with the King under the name of Hugh (Uligk) 
de Burgo, Captain of the county of De Burgh, by which he 
agreed to pay to the Crown a yearly rent of 40/. English, and 
100 marks to the Lord Deputy of Ireland, and to furnish at any 
general muster 20 horsemen and 80 “ Scots,” well armed, with pro- 
visions for forty days, at his own expense, and to make provision in 
case of the King’s presence in those parts, with license to the Lord 
Deputy to cut roadwaysand passes for artillery through his country. 
After this De Burgh waited on Henry VIIL., made his submission, 
surrendered his estates, and had them granted again by letters 
patent of the Ist of July, 1543, to him and the heirs male of his 
body, with the title of Earl of Clanricarde and Baron of Dun- 
kellin. The King also enriched the new Earl with some of the 
spoils of the Irish monasteries and Church lands and livings, paid 
the expenses of his journey to Court, and granted to him and his heirs 
male a house and piece of land near Dublin, for the entertainment 
of their trains when attending the Parliaments in that city. Earl 
Ulick or Hubert died on the 19th of October, 1544, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Richard, second Earl, called by the Irish ‘ Sassa- 
nagh”—the Englishman, a significant epithet. He acted fora short 
time as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and was successful both against 
the native Irish and the Scots. Queen Elizabeth confirmed him 
in his honours and titles, and he sat in her first Parliament. 
He died July 24th, 1582. His second son, John, was created 
Lord Leitrim. His eldest, Ulick, whose legitimacy was disputed, 
but unsuccessfully, succeeded as third Earl. Keeping loyal 
to the Crown in the rebellion of 1586, he obtained as a reward 
various lands in Connaught and in England, but his loyalty 
afterwards became more than doubtful in Tyrone’s rebellion in 

1600. He married Margaret, daughter of Richard Fitz-Alan, 


Earl of Arundel, and died May 20th, 1601. Hee was succeeded by 
his son Richard, called ‘“ of Kinsale,” from a victory there over the 
Irish,—fourth Earl. ‘This Earl’s next brother but one in order of 
birth, Sir William, is the ancestor of the present Marquis of 
Clanricarde. A younger brother, John, was created in 1629 
Viscount Bourke of Clanmorres. 

The new Earl, Richard, had already performed great services to 
the Crown. In 1599 he had been made under the Earl of Essex 
Governor of the province of Connaught, which office he resigned 
on account of certain restrictions imposed on his authority there, 
But in 1600 he did good service in paralyzing the tendencies of his: 
father to join Tyrone, and the Lord Deputy speaks of his only hope 
being in Lord Dunkellin’s honesty. He accompanied the Deputy 
in his expedition against Tyrone and the Spaniards, and wag, 
knighted for his gallantry at the battle of Kinsale. King Jameg 
on the 11th of September, 1603, restored him to the governorship 
of Connaught, with the keepership of the King’s house of 
Athlone, and a seat in the Privy Council. On the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1604, he was made President of Connaught. He afterwards 
resigned this office on account of the expense, &c., and was made 
by the King Governor of the county and town of Galway, where 
his principal residence and most of his estate were, to him and his 
son for their lives. The King also made him a peer of England 
on the 3rd of April, 1614, as Baron of Somerhill (a manor of his 
in Kent), and Viscount Tunbridge. King Charles, on the 23rd of 
August, 1628, added to these the titles of Baron of Imany, 
Viscount of Galway, and Earl of St. Alban’s. He died at Somer- 
hill on the 12th of November, 1635. Wentworth was accused of 
hastening his death by his harshness towards him. He repudiates. 
this in a letter to the King, adding, however, that he hopes the- 
‘** cantonal government” of Galway will expire with the Earl. 
He married Frances, daughter of the celebrated Sir Francis: 
Walsingham, and widow of Sir Philip Sidney, and the Ear) 
of Essex, and left by her one son, Ulick, his successor 
as fifth Earl of Clanricarde, and second of St. Alban’s, 
This Earl served with the King in his expedition against 
the Scots in 1640. He was at his seat at Portumna, wher 
the Irish rebellion broke out, and having (notwithstanding Went- 
worth’s appeal to the King) succeeded in the governorship of 
Galway, he performed good service against the rebels. He fol- 
lowed in the wake of Ormonde during the transactions which 
ensued, the only difference being that Clanricarde was a Catho- 
lic. On the 21st of February, 1645, he was created Marquis of 
Clanricarde. On the 6th of December, 1650, he succeeded 
Ormonde as the Royalist titular Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was reduced from place to place, but still resisted, till in 1652" 
he was driven to such straits that he sent to the exiled Prince to 
know what he was to do, who gave him leave to make the best 
terms he could with the Parliament. Accordingly he had a free: 
pass in October of that year to some shipping place in England 
for the Continent. His Irish estate of 29,000/. a year was of 
course sequestered by the Parliament, but he did not leave Eng- 
land, but retired to his seat at Somerhill, where he died in July, 
1657. Next to Ormonde he stood highest in the opinion of the 
day among the Irish Cavaliers, and he was considerably respected 
by the opposite party. 

Dying without male issue, his dignities of Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde and Ear] of St. Alban’s, &c., became extinct, but the earldom 
of Clanricarde and barony of Dunkellin devolved on his cousin, 
Richard, eldest son of his uncle William. This Richard, sixtk 
Earl, died in August, 1666, without male issue, and was succeeded: 
as seventh Earl by his brother, William. Earl William had served 
with his father till October, 1652, when he obtained a pass to go 
abroad, and resided there till the Restoration, after which he was. 
rewarded for his loyalty by two grants of lands out of the forfeitures. 
He was Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Galway,and on the 18th of 
August, 1687, was appointed to the chief Government of Ireland, 
but died in October of the same year. His two eldest sons, 
Richard and John, became successively eighth and ninth Earls of 
Clanricarde. His fourth son, Ulick, was created Viscount Galway, 
and held a command in King James's army in Ireland against 
King William, and fell at Aghrim in 1691, without leaving 
issue. ‘The eighth Earl espoused the same cause, and died with- 
outissue. The ninth Earl was of the same party, and created 
by James soon after his abdication Baron de Burgh, of Bophin, 
in Galway. He was taken prisoner at the battle of Aghrim, 
and was outlawed and attainted for his adherence to King James ; 
but his children had a decree of their remainders by the 
trustees of the forfeitures, and in Queen Anne’s reign an Act 
was passed for making provision for the Protestant children of 





Richard, Earl of Clanricarde, and John, Lord Bophin, and he was 
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acquitted of all treasons, and he and his children restored to their | the possession of money that gives the Fenians the semblance of 
and guardians appointed to his sons for their educa- | an existence as a body. ‘They come over here bringing, in the 
He died on the 17th of October, | words of the London Duly News, ‘ masses of burning hatred to 
| England,” they work hard, prosper, lay up money, and is it strange 
had been called to the House of Peers as Lord Dunkellin, sueceeded | that they are ready to lay out part of it in the luxury of feeding 
his father as tenth Earl of Clanricarde, and took his seat in 1725, | their hatred? If they did not prosper here they might hate Eng- 
In 1726 he was sworn of the Privy Council, and died on the 28th | land to their heart's content, and they would not only be harmless, 
of November in that year. Ie was succeeded by his son, John but seem harmless to you; for they could not keep up an organiza- 
Smyth, eleventh Earl, who died at the castle of Portumna, | tion, or send out emissaries to Ireland. And it is a part of 
ist April, 1782. Ile was succeeded by his son, Henry, their bitterness that they have found upon a foreign soil the com- 
twelfth Earl, who was created a Marquis in 1785, but died | fort and the freedom that they could not find at home. ‘Thus the 
without issue December 8, 1797, when his higher title again | prosperity and untrammelled action of people in humble life in 
became extinct, but he was suceeeled as thirteenth Earl | this country is the cause, or at least the occasion, of serious 
by his brother, John Thomas, a general oflicer in the army, who | trouble to the British Government, as it is a source of annoyance 
and discomfort to British tourists. For nearly all that is offensive 





estates, 
tion in the Protestant faith. ) 
1722. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Michael, who in 1711 


obtained a patent in 1800 extending the descent of the title to 
his daughters successively, and their male issue, in case of failure 
of male issue of hisown. Ie diel July 27, 1808, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Ulick John, fourteenth Karl, who on the 6th of 
October, 1825, was created Marquis of Clanricarde in the Trish 
Peerage, and in June, 1826, Baron Somerhill in the Peerage of the 


United Kingdom, and who is the present head of the De Burghs. He 


married Harriet, only daughter of the celebrated George Canning, 


and her only surviving son, Hubert, Viscount Dunkellin, has, in 


accordance with the will of his maternal uncle, the late Earl Can- | 


ning, assumed the name and arms of Canning, in addition to those 
of De Burgh. ‘The present Maryuis is active in political lifeas an 
advanced Whig, but in other respects has not enhanced the fame 


title of Countess of Clanricarde will devolve on Hester Catherine, 
Dowager-Marchioness of Sligo. 

The De Burghs are still great politically as well as socially, but 
they have contributed for some centuries few if any men of real 
eminence in the history of their country. 


THE DISCOMFORTS OF PROSPERTTLY. 
[From our SpecraL CORRESPONDENT. | 
ay, ” York, March 9, 1866, 


Tue justice and the candid spirit of Mr. Gladstone's remarks in 
regard to the position of the Government and the people of the 
United States towards the Fenians have been generally noticed, 
and with pleasure. We are accused of being a vain and irritable 
people, greedy of praise, resentful of fair, and intolerant even of 
friendly, criticism. Now there is not in Mr. Gladstone's speech in 
question, from beginning to end, a single compliment, expressed or 
implied, of the most delicate kinl. It is not even * soothing.”’ 


It is simply just, candid, and respectful; and yet we vain, irritable, 


sympathy-craving Yankees are perfectly well pleased with it,— 


ask nothing more or better. On the other hand, the complaint | 


by the Zimes of * the liberty that Fenianism enjoys in the 
States,” if honestly made, seems to us unworthy of the in- 
telligence of the people whose principal organ of opinion that 
paper aims to be. If, as the 7vimes charges, only British power 
prevents Ireland and Canada from being * revolutionized by 
armies raised, armel, and officered in the United States, in spite 
of the United States laws,” then there would be reason for its 
complaints of the inefliciency of the United States Government. 
But it is not so. Not a man has left our soil, by land or by water, 
on a hostile expedition against any part of the British Empire ; 
not a corporal’s guard or a cock-boat is known or suspected of 
preparations to start on such an expelition. A number of Irish- 
men assemble in the open air and hear speeches against ‘* British 
tyranny,” and a smaller number assemble in a room and call them- 
selves the Irish Senate. 1 am sorry if the readers of the Times do 


not know that there might be regular sessions of a Congress of the 
' 


United States in Exeter Hall for a twelvemonth, and we should 
not dream of adopting the Times’ language, and calling it “ con- 
trary to the comity of friendly nations.” 

But the Fenians collect money here with the avowed purpose of 
using it to revolutionize Ireland? ‘They certainly do; and 
although what they collect is not enough to be of any real use, 
even in the first steps of a rebellion, it is just cnough to seem to 
their ignorance a large sum, enough to dazzle and bewilder their 
heated imaginations, and to so keep up their foolish association. 
Yet the trouble of the leaders is upon this very point. ‘The flow 
of money in small contributions has begun seriously to diminish, 
and in spite of an enormous mass meceting to promote the sale 
of the little bonds of the “Irish Republic,” Pat and Biddy 
cannot be enticed into making that disposition of their sav- 
ings. The little bonds remain unsold. It is, however, only in 


in the United States to our British visitors (excepting always the 


| vile habit of tobacco-chewing) has its source in the material 
| prosperity and political importance of utterly uncultivated people, 
‘much the larger proportion of whom are foreign-born. There 
are more beggars on horseback here than in any other country. 
They discredit the old adage by not riding to the devil, but they 
_do their riding in a way which offends all people who are born 
_or bred to the saddle. Besides these, the throngs in public places 
and public conveyances are more than half made up of people 
| whose status it would be difficult to decide, but who are not so 
cleanly, intelligent, respectable-looking, or well behaved as the 


, | carpenter, painter, or plasterer who come to do odd jobs at your 


of the De Burghs. Should his only son die without male issue, the house, and yet who read fluently, write, are active politicians, 


can get on pretty well in whatever they undertake to do, and 
who have money to spend upon comforts, and even upon 
luxuries. Mr. Barnum has made two fortunes by knowing 
how large this class is, and what sort of amusement it likes 
'to have for the twenty-five cents. a head that it always has 
|to spare in its pocket. Now these people lack on the one 
| hand that grace of manner which belongs to the Continental 
| races of Europe, even in the humblest station, and on the 
| Other that deference to superior position which supplies the 
| Anglo-Saxon lack of that grace in the eyes of cultivated English- 
men. 

It is chiefly on the street railways that one is brought in con- 
tact with this large class, foreign and native, of our population. 
On these there is now no ground of exclusion but positive 
drunkenness or violence. ‘The hairdresser, who ‘‘ must draw a 
line somewhere,” drew his at bakers, but here no line is 
drawn, aud the baker comes in, and not only sits by you, but 
| perhaps stands against you, for the cars are so crowded now at 
nearly all hours of the day that people stand on the steps as well 
as in the passage-way between the seats as thickly as they can be 
| packed, and the companies will not increase their accommodation. 
Some of my recent experience in these vebicles has been not very 
notable to a resident here, but decidelly characteristic. ‘The exact- 
ing disposition and indifferent, almost imperious manner of ‘‘Ameri- 
can women” of a certain sort in public places hasbeen often remarked 
by British writers who have visited this country. I can assure you 
that the Irish peasant woman is much quicker at learning this 
than she is at learning how to be a good servant, and that in this 
‘respect she quickly surpasses those who are native and to the 
‘manner born. ‘The other day I was sitting near the door in a 
‘crowded car when a young Irishwoman entered. I had twice 
| resigned a seat on that trip, once to a woman with a child in her 
arms and once to an old negress, and I thought that that would 
do for once, so 1 did not rise, especially as the young woman's 
base was enormous; she so broadened from the shoulders down. 
You might as well have expected a pyramid to tire with standing. 
But getting out before I did, she pulled the check-strap with a 
snap, saying, as she turned away, ** Ye might iv given a seat toa 
lady.” Another day, as [ stood upon the top step or platform, 
which was crowded, the car stopped for an old shirtless Irish- 
jman, who had a bundle of old hats in each hand half as big 
}as himself, and he thrust himself into the crowd, hanging 
jone bundle upon the brake-handle and holding on to the 
‘other as best he could, without the slightest regard to the 
convenience of his fellow-passengers. On this same trip a 
man who had been drinking, but showed no outward sign of 
| drunkenness, was taken sick and vomited from the platform into 
the street as the car went on. The conductor was at the other 
end of the car, and did not see him, or he would have been put off. 
| But it was noticeable that neither of the three people who did see 
j him, and who looked significantly at each other, called the con- 
ductor’s attention to the matter. Their faces seemed to say, 
“ Well, it is only a little added to the much; don’t let the poor 
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fellow be turned off so long as it is no worse.” On this same trip, 
too, my attention, as I stood outside, was attracted by signs of 
excitement inside the car. Squeezing my way to the door, I found 
three young Irishmen talking in the most insolent manner to an 
elderly gentleman, who was very quict, and only dropped a word 
now and then by way of protest. The three Irishmen, who were 
decently dressed, were Fenians; and it seems that, having just 
whiskey enough to make them boastful and pugnacious, they 
had begun to utter their hatred of British rule for Ireland 
very loudly, and much to the annoyance of their fellow- 
passengers, and finally they swore roundly and freely. Upon 
this the elderly gentleman in question told them very decidedly to 
be quiet, aud not disturb their fellow-passengers, some of whom 
were ladies. Whereupon they poured out their wrath upon his 
head. ‘They should have been put out, and the condiuctor stood 
ready to eject them upon complaint, but as no one did complain, 
and as they refrained from violence and from further profanity, 
they were allowed to remain. At last one of them said to their 
victim, ‘‘ Yera Yankee, ain't yer?” ‘+ Yes,” he said, *‘I am a 
Yankee.” Then they abused him worse than before. I laughed, 
but I confess that when I thought the matter over, it did not seem 
to me that the open reviling of aman in New York by an Irish 
peasant because he was a Yankee was a very amusing incident. [| 
left the car with the scene yet unfinished, for all this occurred in 
going about a mile anda half. [ must say, however, that street 
railway travelling is rarely so thickly strewn with incident, even 
in New York. 

A day or two afterwards, at an unpretending eating-house 
where I sometimes go for luncheon, L took my seat purposely a 
the same little table with a man who secmed as if he had come 
straight from working on the wharves. 
pork chops and fried eggs! ‘‘ And [ say,” he called to the waiter 
girl, ‘six eggs, fried on both sides.” She went off, laughing a 


little, and he looked at me and said, ‘I guess she thinks I'm | 


rather hard on eggs.” IIe was a tremendous fellow, big-limbed, 
and deep-chested, with close curled hair and rel russet cheeks ; 
and I knew instantly from the gleam of his open grey eye that he 
was a Yankee. He was very civil, and called the waiter girl ma’an. 
When his pork chops and his six fried eggs, with appropriate 
garnish, including a large cup of coffee, were put before him, he 
indeed was hard on them, Le seized knife and fork and went at 
the viands in such a way, using both instruments almost at once 
as hewers and conyeyers of food, that I thought instantly of 
Scott’s lines, 
“They flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the breadsword plied.” 

Having cleared his plates rapidly, he ordered buckwheat cakes by 
way of dessert. I took this opportunity to be sure of my man, 
and said,** So you are enough of a Yankee to eat buckwheat cakes?” 


‘+ Guess [ be,” he replied ; “and I'm Yankee enough to know how | 


to make ‘em and bake ’em; and there I guess I’m ahead of you.” 


Now at avother little table next this man sat one of the most 


polished men in appearance and manner that [ever saw; grey- 
haired but with only a few streaks of silver in his auburn tfhous- 


tache and side whiskers, plainly but scrupulously dressed, and who | 


ate as daintily asa high-bred woman, and to a Yankee who looked 
into his eye was as unmistakably a Yankee as the other. 1 once 
saw aman come into Delmonico’s, which I am told by travelled 
Englishmen is one of the most elegant restaurants in the world, 
and sit down at a table without coat. The head waiter 
whispered to him that gentlemen were expected to sit at table 
whereupon he rose, and with his coat on his 


his 


there in their coats ; 
arm walked out. Both the offence and the discipline of this case 
were very unusual. But why, you may well ask, was the dis- 
cipline unusual? Why do we suffer these offences and discom- 
forts ? Why do we consent to ride in street cars packed like 
herrings, ina promiscuous heap of roughs, half-tipsy Irish pea- 
sants, and gentlemen? Simply because we cannot help ourselves. 
There are in proportion to population probably more people in 
New York who are annoyed by this condition of things than there 
would be in London. If you don't like to be packe:l like herrings 
in a railway car and protest, the company says to you that you 
Here are ten for every one of you whose 
and whose 


need not take the ear. 
taste is not so fastidious, who have money to spend, 
money makes dividends as well as yours—better, because there’s 
more of it. And so you must take things as they come, or keep 
your own carriage. IL once heard a conductor, when two ladies 
declined getting into a car thronged as I have described, say to 
himself, ** Ilumph! they want a ear to themselves I spose.” This 
great, struggling, pushing mass of undeferential, but thoroughly 


He was just ordering | 


good-natured people, with money to spend, which many of them 
spend on costly and very hideous garments, is the one among us 
that you best know by description. It is very unlovely to look 
j upon, if you look down. But suppose in imagination you place 
| yourself at the bottom and look up. Perhaps you may then gee 
that although a deferential European farm labourer or artizan, who 
knows his place and keeps it on from 9s. to 30s. a week, is plea- 
santer to look upon, and even more agreeable as a companion, he 
might find it better to be in this condition of social hobbledehoydom, 
with the hope of rising out of it. It is the consciousness of this, 
pervading society here as it does, that causes us to endure cheer- 
fully and hopefully many of the discomforts of our prosperity. 
A YANKEE, 


| 








THE WOUMILIATION DAY. 


[lo tne Eprror or rue ‘*Sprcraror.”] 
March 26, 1866, 


Sin,—I am one of those who fail to see the impropriety of a 
| Day of Humiliation on account of the Cattle Plague, and with 
your permission T should like to state the reasons for my obtuse- 
ness. 

I cannot think that the Cattle Plague is not to be regarded as 
| a national visitation, because the poorest part of the nation has not 
| under ordinary circumstances the opportunity of eating beef. I 
| 
| 
| 





am no political economist, but | had thought that anything 
seriously threatening the resources of the nation was likely to be 
felt in one way or another by the whole community,—that if the 
| meat-eating classes have less meat, the bread-eating classes will 
| probably have less bread. Personally I may not suffer much, but 
it is well that I should endeavour to realize the case of those who 
do: nor do I find experimentally that my sympathy with distress 
around me is intensified by trying to minimize my relation to a 


supposed farmer in a distant county, but rather the reverse. 


As to the propriety of prayer in the case of real evil, we seem 
agreed ; but you deprecate resorting to prayer on insufficient 
occasions. My own belief is that in personal matters, whatever 
is worth serious anxiety is worth making a subject of prayer; that 
praying is a better attitude towards the future than fretting. 
| Such a feeling seems to us to suit the relation in which we should 
| naturally desire to stand to the God who made us, and cares for 
| us; I incline also to think that it may lead us conversely to wish 
| for nothing for which we should not like to pray. I would apply 
| the same rule to things of national concern. A visitation which 


g 
| obliges the Government to appoint a Commission when Parliament 
| is not sitting, and which takes precedence of other questions as 
soon as Parliament meets, appears to me quite serious enough to 
be made a matter of national prayer. 

National prayer seems to be naturally attended by a confes- 
of sins. I suppose it will be allowed that 
there are such sivs. I do not mean sins committed by the Legisla- 
| ture, but sins which are so habitual to England that cach of us 
is likely to be betrayed into them by the fact that he is a member 
' of society. What these are different people will estimate differ- 
ently, but the difference of opinion does not prove that they do 
It is doubtless wise that no attempt should be made 


sion national 


not exist. 
| to particulariz» them in any special form of prayer for the occa- 
sion, but that they should be left to the honest consideration of 
Such a man will confess, not for his neighbour, 
himself with confessing 


each individual. 
bat for himself; nor will he 
where he has the power to remedy. 
the connection between particular sins and particular visitations 
in public, any more than in private life; but he will know that 


content 
Ile may not be able to trace 


suffering has been seut, and that times of suffering are appropriate 
times of self-examination. 

I do not deny that there may be other occasions as proper for 
' national humiliation as the present, and so that our practice may 
be open to the charge of inconsistency. Dut it seems to me that 
it would have been « poor consistency which would have led the 
nation on that account to negleet what, if my view of the matter 
is nut mistaken, must be considered a duty.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, A LAYMAN. 
THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
[to rae Eprron or THE ** SPECTAY 


n.”] 
Sin,—Some time ago, conversing with a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, I remarked that two questions perplex this country, one 
affecting the tenure of land, the other relating to the Established 
Church. And [I asked him whether he thought that if these ques- 

| tions could be settled Ircland would be satisfied. He replied, 

Ne If the land question weie fairly settled, the religious question 
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would not trouble us much.” Another clergyman gave a similar 
answer, but with a variation to this effect, * We would settle the 
religious question ourselves.” A third entirely differed from the 
other two, and gave prominence to the difficulty arising from the 
state of the Church. 

No doubt the two difficulties run into one another, for it often 
happens that the landlords are Protestants, while the tenants are 
Catholics. ‘This, however, is clear, that the country can never be 
prosperous, or the people be happy, unless the two classes make 
up their minds to practise fair dealing towards one another. But 
a case which came before the Lord Chief Justice at the Meath 
assizes last week, has called special attention to the respective 
claims of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 

It is an old story. Alleged improvements on the part of the 
tenant, the absence of written agreement, writ of ejectment by 
the landlord. The Earl of Mayo secks to eject Miss Bentley, the 
niece of lis late agent, Mr. George McVittie, and she contends 
that sums of money were invested in the farm, with an under- 
standing that uncle and _ niece should hold the farm during their 
joint lives, or the life of the survivor. The Earl of Mayo writes 
to Miss Bentley that he regrets extremely the loss of her uncle, 
who was everything that he could wish, and an excellent tenant ; 
but he cannot comply with her wishes, having other intentions 
about the farm, and the soouer she can conveniently move the 
better. 

Now on this case, and on the general question, I offer no opinion, 
but [ have made observations upon the holding of house property 
in Cork, and if that may be taken as a specimen, it is no wonder 
that the country is dissatisfied. 

As a general rule, the owners of house property here will do as 
little as they possibly can for the houses; and if a tenant effects 
improvements for his own convenience, their first impulse is to 
raise the rent. ‘Two or three years ago IL was speaking on this 
subject to a gentleman resident in Cork, and he narrated his own 
experience. Occupying a house at 50/. a year, he asked the 
landlord to do something in the way of repair, and met with a 
refusal. Then said he, *‘ If I put in the improvements, will you 
raise the rent?” ‘I will not,” said the landlord, ‘+ you may 
take my word of honour for it.” ‘The gentleman painted and 
papered the house, put in a bath, and altogether spent 807. Soon 
after the landlord met him, and said, “I tell you what, I have 
been thinking that you have that house too cheap.” What,” 
said the other, ‘“‘ have you forgotten your promise?” “Oh! 
come now,” said the landlord, ‘‘another man would take an 
advantage of you, and raise you to 50/.; but I will not do that, I 
will only ask 42/.” ‘The gentleman was so indignant that he gave 
up the house altogether, and the general opinion was that he was 
a ‘‘fool” for spending money without having secured a written 
agreement. But what must we thiak of a landlord who could so 
violate his word? If we have only contempt for the simplicity of 
the tenant, and not a word of rebuke for the rapacity of the land- 
lord, it must be that a fellow-fecling makes us wondrous kind. 
And we might take a lesson from the canny Scot, who confessed, 
** Honesty is the best policy, for I’ve tried baith.” 

However, I ought in justice to add that in some cases, where 
tenants are loud in accusing the landlord, their statements are 
entirely false, and the tenant, so far from laying out money in 
repair, has allowed the tenement to go to wreck and ruin, and in 
Some cases of conflicting testimony it is often quite impossible to 
ascertain the truth. 

For some reason or other it is difficult to buy frechold land for 
building purposes in this neighbourhood. ‘The result is this—that 
many houses in Cork are held on repairing leases, or very com- 
monly the tenant purchases a lease, subject to a ground-rent, 
and on leaving the tenement he sells his interest. By this ar- 
rangement he is independent of his landlord, he makes what 
alteration he pleases, and on change of tenure drives his own 
bargain with the next tenant. 

It seems that the advocates of “ tenant-right” wish to intro- 
duce some such system in dealing with land, But the owners of 
landed property look with disfavour upon independent tenants, 
and even claim the right of dictating in the exercise of the suffrage. 
It is stated that the change of legal qualification, whereby yearly 
tenants-at-will have the privilege of voting, has caused the 
practice of granting leases to go out of fashion. 

Tenancy-at-will, and the power of distress for non-payment of 
rent, make the landlord a master, and the tenant a serf, or little 
better. So say the tenants. Tenant-right means the confiscation 
of landed property, rejoin the landlords. 

W hether any Government can establish fair dealing between 
the parties, and oblige both sides to give fair play, is a problem 
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which I cannot pretend to solve. But this is certain, that 

England has to bear the odiwn of many grievances of which 

Englishinen are so far innocent, that they do not even understand 

them until they come to reside in this country.—I am your 

obedient servant, A RESIDENT. 
Cork, 1866, 





BOOKS. 


> 
VICTOR HUGO'S “ WORKERS OF THE SEA.”* 

In the Seven Lamps of Architecture,—perhaps among Mr. Ruskin’s 
works one of those in which the most of gold and precious stones 
is mixed with the least of draff and rubbish,—a chapter long to 
be remembered is that on ** The Lamp of Power.” Such a lamp is 
unquestionably that of Victor Hugo's genius. Lvery quality almost 
has been by turns attributed and denied to him, but of the gift of 
power no one has ventured to contest his possession. ‘That gift 
is unmistakable, even in the late disgrace to his name, the string 
of wearisome erotics published under the title of Chansons des 
Rues et des Bois; but how far more so in the present work! 
What other writer is there who would cast forth to the world a 
novel—or what is called so—in three volumes, of which very 
nearly one full third is solely taken up with the mere descrip- 
tion of the salvage by a fisherman of the machinery from a 
wrecked steamboat, such salvage being in fact the action 
of the work, to which all the rest of the plot is but 
subordinate? lad any weaker man attempted such a four 
de force, he must have sunk crushed under it ; must have either 
steeped his reader in slumber, or made him fling the book away 
in disgust. Victor Hugo, on the contrary, has worked this situa- 
tion into a struggle of truly epical grandeur between the human 
will and the forces of nature, so that in spite of the accumulation 
of all his worst faults of style and manner, it is impossible for us 
not to feel chained to the book by the spell and sway of a master 
hand. But the fact is that he is himself under a spell. It would 
perhaps be impossible, throughout the whole of his works, to find 
any one action into which he has thrown himself so completely as 
into this cuttingoutby Gilliatt single-handed of the engines from the 
Durande, suspended between the two Dover rocks in the Channel. 
The fight-of man with sea and storm, as he has had in his old age the 
opportunities of watching it from the island home of his exile, has 
evidently exercised the mightiest fascination over him, and he has 
rendered it as it never has been rendered before, and probably 
never will be rendered again by human pen. But this has been 
to the detriment of the artistic keeping of the book ; for amidst 
Gilliatt’s gigantic labours, both the author and the reader often 
lose sight of all else, and there are few perhaps who will not turn 
over the pages which follow the fisherman's hardly won victory 
over wind and wave (and cuttle-fish to boot) far more hastily than 
those which preceded his heroic venture. In short, so powerful is 
this part of the book that, like an over finished and too highly 
coloured portion in a picture, it kills the remainder, rendering it 
sketchy and tame by comparison. 

And, sooth to say, beyond the framework of Guernsey nature 
and life in which they move (the ‘ noble little people” of Guern- 
sey stands henceforth immortalized in literature, and should be 
grateful accordingly to its guest), there is not much of novelty 
among the personages of the book. Gilliatt, the hero, is but our 
old friend Jean Valjean, untainted by crime and undeveloped, who 
has taken to a sea life; Déruchette, the heroine, is but Cosette in a 
different dress,—that as yet unfallen grisette who seems to be in M. 
Hugo’s eyes the ideal of womanhood ; the vicar, Ebenezer, Deru- 
chette’s lover, is a weaker Marius, or at farthest his twin-brother ; 
Mess Lethierry, Déruchette’s uncle, althoughsomewhat more distine- 
tively drawn, recalls for the most part just those elements in Jean 
Valjean’s character which are not reproduced in Gilliatt. The two 
really original figures in the book (beyond some subordinate ones 
which are merely sketched in, such as the weatherwise Captain 
and the “high and dry” Dean) are its two scoundrels, Rantaine 
and Clubin. Both these are drawn with marvellous artistic skill; 
equals in scoundrelism, yet so individual, that the one character 
detaches itself clearly upon the other, like shade upon shade of the 
same colour under the hands of some master of painting. Rantaine 
is the hambug, Clubin is the hypocrite. Rantaine (in whose phy- 
siognomy one cannot mistake certain Imperial resemblances) is no 
one knows who, has been everywhere, and everything by turns; of 
herculean presence, he is “ cunning sheathed in strength.” Clubin 
is small, soft-voiced, looks the notary rather than the sailor, 








* Victor Hugo: les Travailleurs de la Mer, Vrussela, Lacroix, Verboeckhoven, et 
Cie. 1864, 3 vols. Syo. 
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has spent his life at home under the eyes of his fellow islanders, 
and knows how to play but one part, that of an honest man; 
but this he plays to such perfection that even while deliberately 
wrecking the steamer trusted to his command, he succeeds in filling 
with admiration for his self-devoted faithfulness the very eye- 
witnesses of his calculated blunders. By an exquisite stroke of 
art, M. Hugo has made these two scoundrels divine each other's 
true character, so that whilst Clubin is the man who has foretold 
Rantaine’s treachery, and who eventually forces him to restitution 
in the name of their plundered employer, Rantaine alone sees 
through his mask, and by way of revenge writes home to old 
Lethierry an account of what he terms the repayment to his con- 
fidential man of the ‘‘ somewhat irregularly ” borrowed money. 
‘The tale, however, comes too late to reach his rival yet alive, for 
Clubin has been sucked to death by a huge cuttle-fish. Nothing 
is truer to fact, by the way, than the manner in which Victor 
Ilugo describes the gradual change in the public mind respecting 
Clubin after his disaster and disappearance, the slow oozing 
through, as it were by a thousand little cracks of evidence or pre- 
sumption, of an opinion instinctively conformable to the truth, and 
which rises at once into certainty with the revelations of Rantaine’s 
letter. 

Are the Workers of the Sea, then, to be held one of Victor Hugo's 
master-pieces? Few perhaps would be disposed to assert this, 
though the work contains parts at least equal to anything he has 
ever done. But whilst his power shows not the faintest symptom 
of decay, his faults increase upon it. Floods of words welter more 
unwieldy, avalanches of metaphors and illustrations fall more 
overwhelming than ever in his pages. If omniscience was the 
weakness of the late Master of Trinity, how much more is it that 
of the French poet? ‘To show his mastery of a foreign language, 
some ten or twelve pages must be written in Spanish, and trans- 
lated at the foot. Ie seems never to be satisfied until he can make 
his readers believe that he knows more on every possible subject 
than themselves. One of his greatest delights is to be for ever stun- 
ning you with a hailstorm of unintelligible technicalities. He sel- 
dom makes an attempt to raise you to the level of his knowledge, or 
if he does so, it is with the air of a pedagogue opening fiercely a huge 
dictionary, and telling the small boys round to stand quiet, or he'll 
smash their heads with it. And yet we have the feeling all through 
that much of this learning is but parade. His wearisome enumera- 
tions recall to us in self-defence the retort of Dr. Parr to a late 
Whig election agent,—“ Oh! P es , you are nothing buta 
catalogician!” In point of fact there is no difficulty in picking out 
dozens of glaring blunders and anachronisms, spawned of this itch 
and mania of apparent omniscience. Thus he speaks of the Zamorin 
of Calicut as an existing power, whereas that once great name has 
long been only that of a pensioned nobleman. The scene is laid at 
Guernsey, forty years ago, or say in 1825 or 1826, and on board a 
steamer, which surely never could then have run, between St. 
Malo and Guernsey, American tourists are introduced, who were 
then little likely to be found on such a route, with names and nick- 
names of American statesmen on their lips, many of them full 
twenty years older than the time assigned. ‘Thus the “ little 
giant” Douglas is spoken of as senator for Illinois, when he could 
only have been about thirteen years old, and could not have become 
senator under the American Constitution till 1843. Mr. Corwin 
is termed Secretary of the ‘Treasury, which he only became in 
1850 ; and Texas, annexed in 1845, is referred to as a State. M. 
Hugo’s blunders in English are made with imperturbable self-assur- 
ance. Fancy entitling a whole “ book” ‘“ .e Bug Pipe” (bag pipes) ! 

Oneregrets the more to see a man of Victor Hugo's genius descend 
to charlatanism, that he needs it so little to be effective. No eye 
can be truer than his, so long as he does not choose to squint upon 
reality from out of a theory, a foible, or a conceit. A scene in 
which three children, birdnesters who have overstayed the light, 
come across a supposed haunted house, in reality occupied by 
smugglers, and are tempted on and on by the very fascination of 
their terror, their French leader at once denying the possibility 
of the supernatural and reasoning upon it as a reality, is inimitably 
happy. Equally true, though opposite in character and most 
pathetic in its simplicity, is Gilliatt’s farewell to Déruchette, when 
disabused of all dreams of winning her heart, and hardly con- 
scious of his own heroism, he tells the poor sad tale of his love, 
and apologizes for its presumption and folly. Not less fine for 
its truth is Lethierry’s divining recognition of all Gilliatt’s soli- 
tary labours, and his exclamation, over the rough, ragged, grimy, 
gaunt, hideous hero, ‘How handsome he is!” As genuine a cry 








from the depths of the man’s heart, as that of the mother whose son 
Abraham Lincoln had released :—‘‘ I knew-it was only a Copper- 
head lie—he’s the handsomest man I ever saw.” 
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Morally indeed, M. Hugo has not got one step beyond the dark 
motto of his Notre Dame de Paris, «4 vayx7,,”’ except that he hasfor. 
gotten his Greek genders, and cruelly unsexes the dread goddess into 
“unananké.” A mighty heathen, not without capacity for discerning 
the outward aspects of Christianity, he oscillates for ever between 
pantheistic sensuality, as in his last volume of verse, and a dreary 
fatalism. His most highly wrought pictures of self-abnegation may 
move and harrow, but they do not elevate us, for they are mere glori- 
fications of human power, like the self-inflicted tortures of the 
Indian yogi. ‘The essence of sacrifice is absent,—the making holy 
to One who is holiness, the self-surrender toa higher will. It would 
almost seeta as if moral degradation were for Victor IIugo an essen- 
tial element in self-sacrifice. illiatt certainly lies less habitually 
than Jean Valjean, but he must be made to lie and cheat before 
his heroic surrender of the woman he loves to the man whom 
she loves can be completed; which he then caps by slowly drown- 
ing himself as the vessel bears them away. This is what M. Hugo 
apparently terms “Tanauke supréme, le coeur humain.” That is, 
the one thing perhaps in man which he feels to be most himself, 
which testifies to him of something distinct from all around, 
something which is capable of rebelling against every outward 
force and law, the heart, with its affluence of affection and impulse, 
with its well-springs of inner life, is only for the French poet “ the 
supreme necessity.” 

Such fatalism, the fatalism of those whom we may call the 
unchristianized of modern times, is far gloomier than that of the 
heathens of old, from an Eschylus to an Aurelius. ‘The instincts 
of the people’s heart, as we may see throughout the Greek 
tragedians, tended always then to raise Fate into a stern, yet 
in the long run sternly just, Providence. Even to more culti- 
vated minds there was repose, however chill, in escaping from 
capricious, passion-led, often malevolent gods, to a supreme, 
passionless, unalterable Law; and when by the refinements of 
later times those had been subtilized into abstractions, this 
would still retain its substantial reality. But the passage of 
Christ through the earth, the full revelation of the Divine 
Humanity, has given to the modern mind a personality so intense 
that it can scarcely ever rest in such a view. From the ‘True God, 
the God of Righteousness, there is no rising to a Fate, as from 
a Zeus or a Siva, there is but descent to it; Fate becomes of 
necessity an Ahriman, a power which may be greater than man, 
yet which he cannot choose but struggle with, because it would 
crush him, and he will not be crushed. And so Victor Hugo, utterly 
incapable of entering into the true meanivg of the word which he 
is using, as it spoke to the minds of the people from whom he 
borrows it, tells us in his preface of his having exhibited in various 
works the struggle of man with three forms of ‘ ananké,” the 
‘‘ananké of dogmas,” the ‘‘ ananké of law,” the ‘* ananké of 
things,” with all three of which is mixed the ‘* ananké” of the 
human heart. ‘The meaning whereof is at bottom this : —‘*I have re- 
fused to bow before a Sovran Will of Righteous Love, therefore all 
in the spiritual world, all in the social world, all in nature, all in 
my own heart is henceforth at war with me. Huge powers are on 
all sides seeking to overwhelm me ; I struggle, and that is all.” 
A dreary faith, surely, even when claiming to be lit up by the 
gleam of a ‘‘ progress” which has nothing to reach to, which is 
itself but a form of fatality, a motion of the world’s clockwork, 
a dizzy ladder mounting into the void,—a dreary faith to sustain 
exile and old age, and one which calls for the profoundest pity 
towards the great writer who, in the course of more than sixty 
years of life, has found none better. J. M. L. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S SELECTIONS FROM BYRON.* 
A seLecTion from Lord Byron “edited and prefaced” by the 
youngest poet as to the reality of whose genius this generation 
has satisfied itself, is certain to attract sutlicient attention, but it 
will disappoint those who expect in it anything beyond a selection 
from Byron chosen with a fair share of discrimination. Mr. 
Swinburne seems to have made a great effort to write fine things 
about Byron, and he has succeeded in saying one or two things 
that are really fine, and a good many that are very stilted and 
foolish. From the first page to the last of the brief introductory 
essay there is an effort to stand on tiptoe and see over the heads 
of ordinary people, which gives a permanent effect of inflation, aud 
constantly leads Mr. Swinburne into manifest nonsense. When we 
get to the end of his introductory essay, a moderate and reasonable 
admirer of Byron's genius is much less disposed to appreciate what is 
fine and make allowance for what is feeble, than he was before he had 
read Mr. Swinburne’s strained and affected criticism. It contains 


* Selections from the Works of Lord Byron. Edited and prefaced by Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. fondon: Moxon, 
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some true and even obvious things, but they are said with an em- | which he took such care to make public, it is not very easy to con- 
phasis that renders them assuming, and an air of taking Byron’s | ceive. That he had a wonderful force and passion in him, that he 


part against the world that makes them silly. Mr. Swinburne is 
not Lord Byron, and there is something absurd in the shrill and 
yindictive treble in which he affects to resent the bitter personal 
criticism which Byron ostentatiously courted, and to a considerable 
extent was vain enough to enjoy. Mr. Swinburne writes as if by 
identifying himself with Lord Byron, and abusing over again the 
Philistines whom Byron himself could never let alone,—indeed, 
half his vices seem to have been committed and published from a 
morbid vanity eager to challenge the attention of his countrymen at 
home,—he could draw down upon himself some of the anger of the 
generation now dead and buried by which Byron was so heartily 
inveighed against, and against which he so heartily inveighed. At 
least if that be not Mr. Swinburne’s purpose, we cannot tell for 
what end such passages as the following, of much sound and no 
meaning, are embodied in a preface in which the reader expects 
a calm and rational criticism of a great poet :— 

“This much, however, we may safely assert : that no man’s work was 
ever more influenced by his character, and that no man’s character was 
ever more influenced by his circumstances. Rather from things with- 
out than from things within him did the spirit of Byron assume colour 
and shape. His noblest verse leapt on a sudden into life after the 
heaviest evils had fallen upon him which even he ever underwent. 
From the beginning indeed he had much to fight against : and threo 
impediments hung about him at starting, tho least of which would have 
weighed down a less strong man: youth, and genius, and an ancient 
name. In spite of all three he made his way ; and suffered for it. At 
the first chance given or taken, every obscure and obscene thing that 
lurks for pay or prey among the fouler shallows and thickets of litera- 
ture flew against him; every hound and every hireling lavished upon 
him the loathsome tribute of their abuse; all nameless creatures that 
nibble and prowl, upon whom the serpent’s curse has fallen, to go upon 
his belly and eat dust all the days of his life, assailed him with their 
foulest venom and their keenest fangs. And the promise given of old 
to their kind was now at least fulfilled ; they did bruise his heel. But 
the heads of such creatures are so small that it is hard to bruise them in 
return; it would first be necessary to discern them. That Byron was 
able to disregard and to outlive the bark and the bite of such curs as 
these is small praise enough ; the man who cannot do as much is destruc- 
tible, and therefore contemptible. He did far more than this; he with- 
stood the weight of circumstances to the end; not always without com- 
plaint, but alway without misgiving. His glorious courage, his excellent 
contempt for things contemptible, and hatred of hateful men, are enough 
of themselves to embalm and endear his memory in the eyes of all who 
are worthy to pass judgment upon him.” 

A sillier paragraph was surely never written by a man of 
genius. The ‘ three impediments which hung about Lord Byron 
at starting, the least of which would have weighed down a less 
strong man,—youth, and genius, and an ancient name,” are in- 
tended, we suppose, as a paradox to prepare us for the strong 
meat of the powerful declamation which follows. Of course Mr. 
Swinburne does not really hold that age, and common-placeness, 
and plebeian descent would have been greater advantages to 
Byron than the three “ impediments” which he has named; and 
when we are told that ‘‘ in spite of all these he made his way, and 
suffered for it,” we are ready for silly paradox to any extent, 
and are only surprised to come during the remainder of the 
essay on several things which are really better sense than their 
contradictories would be. ‘The grandiloquent description of 
Byron’s enemies, as ‘‘ every obscure and obscene thing that 
lurks for pay or prey among the fouler shallows and thickets 
of literature,” seems even moderate to ordinary apprehension 
after the high flight of paradox which introduces it. Mr. 
Swinburne means Lord Byron’s unscrupulous critics in the 
periodical press, whose only marked difference from Lord Byron 
appears to have been that—the bad temper and venom on 
either side being nearly the same—they were unburdened by 
at least two out of the “three impediments” of youth, genius, 
and ancient name. There was nothing to choose between Lord 
Byron and his opponents in any other respect. They had 
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no genius, and he had much, and all the wider prospect which 
genius gives. Otherwise few of these nameless and loathsome 
creatures had bittererand pettier personal feelings than their great 
foe. Every one has noted how Shelley, from the height of his 
loftier and simpler character, looked down upon Byron’s small 
vanity and furious grudges. Shelley, in the midst of his admira- 
tion for Byron’s genius, is often quite unable to disguise his con- 
ons g 1 g 
tempt for his character and his grave disapprobation of Byron's 
g PP’ y 
meanness and looseness. Nothing to a calm critical eye is more 
untrue of Byron than that he had an “excellent contempt for 
things contemptible and hatred of hateful men.” Most of his 
contempt was for things which are not contemptible, aud most of 
his hatred was for those who had injured himself, a spirit essen- 
tially poor and the very opposite of courageous. A less noble 
character than Byron’s, 





was capable of great generosity, though also of great littleness and 
spite if that generosity did not gain its full meed of praise 
and gratitude, we all know. What is meant by his ‘glorious 
courage,” unless it applies to purely physical courage,—which 
he had,—it is not easy to say. No man, as Mr. Swinburne 
elsewhere asserts in his brief but inconsistent essay, was 
ever less endowed with that fearlessness which does what is 
intrinsically highest and best in its own eyes, without regard to. 
human praise or censure. Almost all that Byron did had some 
oblique reference to the opinion of the world. ‘The journals he 
sent to Murray’s were a long series of clever and very artistically 
prepared defiances of the opinion of the world he professed to 
despise. There is something exceedingly silly in this attempt of 
Mr. Swinburne’s to set Byron so infinitely above precisely that. 
sort of paltriness by which his life was most deeply marked from 
first to last. 

Again, no criticism on Byron could well be more mistaken 
than to speak of “sincerity ” as lying at the root of all his good 
works, even though in the course of the same essay Mr. Swin- 
burne admits that much of Byron's poetry is written in ‘‘ a falsetto. 
tone ” and with a savour of something “ histrionic.” The latter 
element was deep in Byron’s character, and no wonder therefore 
that he did not often or completely get rid of it. Even of the 
grand mockery of “ Don Juan” or the “ Vision of Judgment,”— 
which every one will agree with Mr. Swinburne in regarding as his 
freest and frankest poems,—it would be, we believe, an absurdly 
false criticism to talk, with him, of sincerity as the distinguishing 
characteristic. Take any of the finest mockery in either poem, 
yet the least susceptible mind will see at once that, like al} 
mockery, powerful and effective as it is, it does not come from the 
bottom of Byron’s nature. Indeed it is of the essence of 
mockery not todoso. ‘The very force of mockery consists in the 
intellectual strength which catches the waves of deeper feeling at 
their highest point, and dashes them back again as the rock dashes 
back the breaker. When Byron observes in the shipwreck scene 
“of Don Juan,”— 

“There's nought, no doubt, so much the spirit calms 
As rum and true religion,” 
the force of the epigram does not lie in its sincerity, for it is not 
sincere at all, but the sharp bitterness of its mockery,—the passion 
with which the half-faith in his mind is dashed back, as he puts 
it jeeringly on a level with drunken complacency. Or take the 
magnificent mockery of the passage in the “ Vision of Judgment '” 
when George III. appears,— 
; “ and midst them an old man 
With an old soul, and both extremely blind.” 
The force of that is not its sincerity at all, but the scorn which 
enables the poet to fasten the oldness of the old King even on 
that part of him which is usually not supposed to grow old,—his 
soul. It seems to us that the reason why Byron’s poems of 
mockery rise so infinitely above his su-called poems of sentiment, 
is that such poems do not demand sincerity,—which indeed he had 
not got to give,—but have a characteristic force of their own in 
the success with which a strong nature catches a thought or a 
feeling before it gets to the bottom of the mind, and becomes 
what we call sincere, and dashes it back again on the world, with 
an open declaration that it shall not be allowed to get at the poet's: 
sincere thought at all. 

Nor does Mr. Swinburne’s intellectual criticism of Lord Byron 
seem to us much wiser than his moral criticism. He has indeed 
one fine, though also grandiloquent passage comparing the poetry 
of “ Don Juan” to the sea:— 

“The merit of ‘Don Juan’ does not lie in any part, but in the whole. 
There is in that great poem an especial and exquisite balance and sus- 
tenance of alternate tones which cannot be expressed or explained by the 
utmost ingenuity of selection. Haidée is supplanted by Dudu, the ship- 
wreck by the siege, the Russian Court by the English household ; and 
this perpetual change, this tidal variety of experience and emotion, gives 
to the poem something of the breadth and freshness of the sea. Much 
of the poet’s earlier work is or seems unconsciously dishonest; this, if 
not always or wholly unaffected, is as honest as the sunlight, as frank as 
the sea wind. Here, and here alone, the student of his work may recog- 
nize and enjoy the ebb and flow of actual life. Here the pulse of vital 
blood may be felt in tangible flesh. Here for the first time the style of 
Byron is beyond all praise or blame; a style at once swift and supple, 
light and strong, various and radiant. Between ‘Childe Harold’ and 
‘Don Juan’ the same difference exists which a swimmer feels between 
lake water and sea water; the one is fluent, yielding, invariable; the 


other has in it a life and pulse, a sting and a swell, which touch and 


excite the nerves like fire or like music. Across the stanzas of ‘Don 


Juan’ we swim forward as over ‘the broad backs of the sea ;’ they break 





as it appears in the letters and journals | and glitter, hiss and laugh, murmur and move, like waves that sound or 
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that subside. There is in them a delicious resistance, an elastic motion, 
which salt water has and fresh water has not. There is about them a 
wide wholesome air, full of vivid light and constant wind, which is only 
felt ut sea. Life undulates and death palpitates in the splendid verse 
which resumes the evidence of a brave and eclear-sighted man concern- 
ing life and death. Here, as at soa, there is enough and too much of 
fluctuation and intermission ; the ripple flags and falls in loose and lazy 
lines : the foam flies wido of any mark, and the breakers collapse here 
and thero in sudden ruin and violent failure. But tho violence and 
weakness of the sea are preferable to the smooth sound and equable 
security of a lake: its buoyant and progressive impulse sustains and pro- 
pels those who would sink through weariness in the flat and placid 
shallows. There are others whom it sickens. and others whom it chills; 
these will do well to steer inshore.” 
‘That seems to us on the whole true, though there is in it some of 
the fine writing with which this preface is so sadly disfigured. 
3ut then it is true only of those powers of which mockery is the 
essence, and not of the sentimental parts even of these. It is the 
rage, the foam, the tumult of the sea, which remind us of Byron, 
not its depth, not its glancing lights and far horizons. When we 
Jeave tumult and mockery behind, the analogy ceases. Even in 
“‘Don Juan” many of the passages (about Haidée, for instance) are 
as effeminate and unlike the sea in movement as the following poor 
stuff which Mr. Swinburne has included in his selection, and which 
ds worthier of Moore than of Byron :— 
“Pitt tus Goster Acaix.—A Song. 
“ Fill the goblet again! for I never before 
Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart to its core ; 
Let us drink !—who would not ?—sinee, through life's varied round, 
In the goblet alone no deception is found. 
“*T have tried in its turn all that life can supply ; 
IT have bask'd in the beam of a dark rolling eye; 
I havo loved! —who has not?-——but what heart can declare 
That pleasure existed while passion was tiere ? 
‘In the days of my youth, when the heart's in its spring, 
And dreams that affection can never take wing, 
I had friends !—who has not ?—but what tongue will avow, 
That friends, rosy wine! are so faithful as thou? 
The heart of a mistress some boy may estranga, 
Friendship shifts with the sunbeam—thou never canst chango; 
Thou grow’st old—who does not ?—but on earth what appears, 
Whose virtugs, liko thine, still increase with its years ? 
Yet if blest to the utmost that love can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 
We are joalous!—who's not ?—thou hast no such alloy ; 
For the more that enjoy thee, the more we enjoy. 
‘Thon the season of youth and its vanities past, 
Yor refuge we fly to the goblet at last; 
There we find—do we not ?—in the flow of the soul, 
That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 
“* When the box of Pandora was opened on earth, 
And Misery’s triumph commenced over Mirth, 
Hope was left—was sho not ?—but the goblet we kiss, 
And caro not for Hops, who are certain of bliss. 
‘Long life to the grape! for when summer is flown, 
The age of our nectar shall gladden our own: 
Wo must die—who shall not ?—May our sins be forgiven, 
And Hebe shall never be idle in heaven.” 
Yf Mr. Swinburne thinks that this false, insincere, and conven- 
tional dogzrel has the freshness of the sea, then we can admit 
that the languishing sensuousness of much of the sentimentalism in 
** Don Juan” hasit also. When Mr. Swinburne attributes to Byron 
the power of dealing with nature generally, he seems to us to 
mistake his sympathy with tempest and lightning and stormy 
waters, which is always genuine, with the infinitely larger insight 
into nature in all its thousandfold aspects. Byron is always 
self-conscious, which nature never is. Byron knows no more 
what JEschylus meant by the “innumerable laughter” of the 
ocean, though Mr. Swinburne expressly attributes it to him as 
one of his powers, than he knew what Wordsworth meant when 
he said of the Daffodils,— 
* The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee; 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company.” 


And how can a poet understand nature who cannot understand 
bright simple gaiety ? Mr. Swinburne may be right in attributing 
to Byron a sort of lust for nature in the following passage, but 
his real insight and sympathy with nature were exceedingly limited, 
and even the lust scarcely applies to anything but her stormy 
aspects. Ilis effort to delight in the minor beauties and simplicities 
of nature is always histrionic and artificial :— 

“Coleridge and Keats used nature mainly as a stimulant or a sedative; 
Wordsworth as a vegetable fit to shred into his pot and pare down like 
the outer leaves of a lettuce for didactic and culinary purposes. All 
these doubtless in their own fashion loved her, for her beauties, for her 
uses, for her effects; hardly one for herself. Turn now to Byron or to 
Shelley. These two at least were not content to play with her skirts 
and paddle in her shallows. Their passion is perfect, a fierce and blind 
desire, which exalts and impels their verse into the high places of emo- 





tton and expression. They feed upon nature with a holy hunger, follow 
her with a divine lust as of gods chasing the daughters of men. Wind 
and fire, the cadences of thunder and the clamours of the sea, gave to 
them no less of sensual pleasure than of spiritual sustenance. Those 
things they desired as others desire music or wine or the beauty of 
women. This outward and indifferent nature of things, cruel in the 
oyes of all but her lovers, and even in theirs not loving, became ag 
pliant to thoir grasp and embrace as any Clymene or Leucothea to 
Apollo's. To them the largo motions and the remote beauties of space 
were tangible and familiar as flowers. Of this poetry, where descrip- 
tion melts into passion and contemplation takes fire from delight, the 
highest sample is Shelley’s ‘Ode to the West Wind.’ An imperfect 
mastery of his materials keeps the best things of Byron some few 
degrees below an equal rank.” 

We have seldom read falser criticism. What is meant by 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘culinary” use of nature we do not know, except 
that it is meant to be contemptuous. The little poem on “ The 
Daffodils” to which we have referred shows a pure and intense 
love of some aspects of nature to which Byron was simply 
insensible. But the criticism on Byron and Shelley is falser still. 
Shelley loved the metaphysical essences of natural beauties, but 
searcely ever described a real and concrete scene in his life so as 
to summon it up before the eye. Byron often did this, but his 
hunger, his passion, his lust, to use Mr. Swinburne’s powerful and 
not inapt expression, was almost solely for the violence of nature. 
He threw his own hunger into his descriptions of sea and Alpine 
torrents, and male of these thiags a kind of alphabet for his own 
passions. But he is far too mannered, far too artificial, far too 
Byronic, to enter into the subtleties, the infinite varieties of 

d ’ ’ 
shadow and sunshine, flower and hill, which are comprehended 
under the great title of a poet of nature. 

Of Mr. Swinburne’s selection itself we think better than of his 
affected and conceited criticism. He is quite right in saying 
that no poet is harder to give fair samples of, by means of 
selection, than Lord Byron, aud we think in all the extracts from 
the longer poems that he has done his best. Of the shorter he has 
produced, as it seems to us, generally but indifferent specimens. 
This, however, is a matter of taste, and we are quite ready to 
admit thata man of so much original gerius as Mr. Swinburne is 
likely to judge better than most other people. But if this volume 
reaches a new edition, we strongly recommend the omission of 
the piece of inflated pseudo-criticism with which Mr. Swinburne 
has ‘ prefaced ” his choice. 








THE UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND.* 
Mr. Massry’s history of the reign of George III., which has 
just been re-issued in a popular form, contains among much 
other valuable matter an unusually clear account of the transac- 
tions which preceded, caused, and accompanied the Union of Ire- 
land with Great Britain. With Fenians in Chicago and Dublin 
arming to repeal that Union for ever, it may be useful to recall 
the history of a measure the expediency of which after seventy 
years’ experience is still a subject of debate with part of our popu- 
lation. It is, we believe, a popular idea that it was carried by the 
people of Great Britain in defiance of Irish feeling, was in reality 
rather an act of annexation or conquest than a legislative measure. 
The truth, however, is that it was a plan conceived and accepted by 
the statesmen of whom Pitt was foremost, on grounds of policy 
alone, was so coldly received in England that Pitt, with his packed 
House of Commons, was unable to induce 200 members to attend 
the debate, and was opposed in Ireland mainly by the great land- 
lords, whose influence it destroyed; the barristers, whose richest 
mine, Parliamentary corruption, it filled up; and the Protestant 
minority, whose ascendancy was seriously threatened. Had 
Poyning’s Act, the repeal of which made the Irish Parliament 
independent, never been altered, it is probable that the Union, 
if attempted at all, would have been delayed for half a century. 
Up to that time Ireland was really a colony, with a municipal inde- 
pendence, but the repeal handed it over to the worst legisla- 
tive organization the world had ever seen. This was a sovereign 
Parliament, which ruling the whole population, represented in 
theory only that fraction of it which professed the Protestant 
faith,and in reality onlya few boroughs, anda clique of about thirty 
titled and untitled landlords, among whom the Marquis of Down- 
shire was individually the most powerful. Seated almost exclusively 
by intimidation and corruption, the Irish Commons governed the 
country in the spirit of an Orange Club, were regarded by the 
true Irish with contemptuous dislike, and helped undoubtedly to 
produce one of the most horrible scenes in British annals, the 
Rebellion of 1798—a rebellion put down with the ferocity we have 
just displayed in Jamaica. We should not forget, when rating 

* A History of En.land during the Reign of George III. By the Right Hon, Wil- 
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Fenians, that Celtic populations have long memories, and that it 
is not yet seventy years since an Irish Parliament passed an Act 
expressly intended to shield a man who boasted in open court of 
torturing Catholics, and made the peasantry prostrate themselves ; 
since the Viceroy declarel, with bitter disgust, that any yeoman in 
Ireland could ‘‘ amuse himself” by murdering Irishmen ; since the 
only talk of good society was of slaughter, and the killing of a 
priest was received with opea cries of joy; since it was the 
universal practice to billet soldiers on the people, ‘* which compre- 
bended,” says Lord Cornwallis, ‘‘ universal rape and robbery ;” 
and since a note like this could have been acknowledged by a 
Viceroy to be true:—“ It was boaste | by officers of rank that within 
certain large districts no home had been left undefiled ; and upon its 
being remarked that the sex must have been very complying, the 
reply was ‘that the bayonet removed all squcamishness.’” The 
moment the rebellion was over, Pitt decided that the only hope 
for the island consistel in a transfer of all authority to a central 
Parliament, which should be beyon1 the range alike of Orange 
feeling, of race-hatred, and of corruption. Ie was languidly sup- 
ported by the Whigs, but he was not opposed, and secure of a 
majority in his own Parliament, set himself to win one in the 
body which sat on St. Stephen's Green. 

It soon appeared that this was by ordinary means unattainable. 
The Irish House of Commons was filled with men of three classes— 
Orange patriots, who really cared for Ireland, though they hated 
the Irish, nominees, and men who entered it in order to sell them- 
selyes to Government ; and while patriots assailed the measure as 
the suicide of a nation, the landlords were ready to fight for their 
power, and the saleable members were determined not to surrender 
the seats which alone gave to themselves a permanent market value. 
The mass of the population, though quieted partly by contempt, 
partly by the terror pro luced by the suppression of the rebellion, aud 
partly by promises of Catholic Mmancipation, secretly made to the 
Episeopate and disgracefully broken, were on the whole indisposed 
to the Union, while the Loyalists, as the Protestants were called, 
were furious, secing, as it were by instinct, that the days of 
ascendancy were numbered. Pitt, however, was resolved. The 
vote of the Irish Houses settling the Regency on the Prince of 
Wales without restrictions, while the English Parliament had 
imposed strict conditions, had warned him of a new danger; he was 
convinced that socicty in Ireland was rotten to the core, and he 
believed, with his able Viceroy, Lord Cornwallis, that nothing but 
a revolution could enable the British Government to retain the 
island. Left to himself, he would probably have appealed to the 
people, granted emancipation in the Act of Union, and so made 
that great instrument for ever the visible bulwark of the liberties 
of the [rish millions, but with a rebellion just suppressed he dared 
not make such a call on his popularity, and so missed the greatest 
opportunity ever granted to a British statesman. His mind, how- 
ever, was made up finally for Union, and he accordingly did two 
things—one of thein still obscure, the other unfortunately only too 
patent. Ie contrived by some process not yet described to con- 
vince the English party that he regarded his project as vital to the 
empire, and would carry it per fas aut nefas, either by liberating 
the Catholics, a step they regarded with horror, or by a coup d'état, 
and he sanctioned an attempt suggested by Lord Castlereagh to 
buy the House of Commons. A million and a quarter sterling 
was allotted to the owners of boroughs as ‘‘ compensation for the 
loss of their property,” the rate being 7,000. a seat, a few 
individuals, not many, as is now proved, were bribed from the 
secret service fund, the pension list was loaded with Par- 
liamentary names, five peers received English titles, twenty 
more were promoted one or two steps, twenty-two gentlemen 
received peerages, and finally, the Order was conciliated by the 
insertion of an utterly unconstitutional clause in the Act limiting 
the number of Irish Peers, and thereby debarring the Crown from 
using its discretion in the grant of Irish honours. At the same 
time promises were made to the Irish masses of which Mr. Massey 
gives the following clear aceount :— 

“In the autumn of 1799, Lord Castlereagh, on tlfe part of the Irish 
Government, represented to Mr. Pitt that the project of Union could not 
be carried through the Irish Parliament without the support of the 
Roman Catholic interest ; and that the Catholics cculd not be conciliated 
without an assurance that the proposed measure would be conducive to 
the settlement of their claims. In consequence of this communication, 
a Cabinet was summoned to consider this question, and Lord Castlereagh 
was Invited to assist at its deliberations. The result was ‘that the 
opinion of the Cabinet was favourable to the principle of the measure ; 
that somo doubts were entertained as to the possibility of admitting 
Catholics into some of the highor offices; and that ministers appre- 
hended considerable repugnance to the measure in many quarters, and 
emg in the Aiyhest ; but that, as far as the sentiments of the 

vere concerned, the Lord-Lieutenant need not hesitate in call- 





ing forth the Catholic — in whatever dogree he found it practica- 
ble to obtain it.’ Lord Castlereagh proceeds, ‘I certainly did not then 
hear any direct objections stated against the principle of the measure by 
any one of the ministers then present. You will, I have no doubt, 
recollect that, so far from any sorious hesitation being entortiined in 
respect to the principle, it was even discussed whether an immediate 
declaration on the subject to the Catholics would not be advisable, and 
whether an assurance should not be distinctly given them, in the event 
of the Union being accomplished, of their objects being submitted, with 
tho countenance of Government, to the United Parliament upon a peace, 
This idea was laid aside principally upon a consideration that such a 
declaration might alienate the Protestants in both countries from the 
Union, in a greater degree than it was calculated to assist the measure 
through the Catholics; and accordingly, the instructions I was directed 
to convey to Lord Cornwallis were to the following effect; that His 
Excellency was fully warranted in soliciting every support the Catholics 
could afford. .... that it was not thought expedient at that time to 
give any direct assurance to the Catholics, but that, should circum- 
stances so far alter as to induce His Excellency to consider such an 
explanation necessary, he was at liberty to state the grounds on which 
his opinion was formed for the consideration of the Cabinet. In conse- 
quence of this communication, the Lrish Government omitted no exer- 
tion to call forth the Catholics in favour of the Union. Lord Castlereagh 
went on to state, that the Lord-Lieutenant was thus enabled to remove 
a difficulty which would have prevented the accomplishment of the 
Union ; and that the leaders of the Catholic body with whom he entered 
into correspondence were dissuaded by him from insisting on an express 
promise, for the reason that it was not fitting to make the rem val of 
civil disabilities, and the accompanying measures of relief, a subject of 
bargain between the Catholics and the Government.” 

The boroughmongers thus conciliated, the independents bought, 
and the patriots warned that the measure was inevitable, Castle- 
reagh ventured to test his strength, and after a furious opposition, 
led by Grattan, one of the few incorruptible men in Ireland, 
but a man opposed to English rule over his country, ‘the 
first resolution involving the principle of a united Parliament 
was carried on the 18th of February, 1789, after a debate of 
eighteen hours, by a majority of forty-six.” ‘This, the last great 
debate of the Irish Parliament, was distinguished by a character- 
istic scene :— 

“Tho debate was enlivened by a violent altercation botween Corry 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Grattan, The quarrel was delibe- 
rately planned ; Corry made the first attack, accusing his rival of en- 
couraging rebellion, and associating with rebels. Grattan's reply was 
in a strain of invective, compared with which the denunciations of Lord 
North by Burko and Fox were mild and moderate censures. ‘ He calls 
me,’ said Grattan, ‘an unimpeached traitor. I ask, why not traitor 
unqualified by any epithet? I will tell him; it was because he dare 
not. It was the act of a coward, who raises his arm to strike, but has 
not courage to give the blow. I will not call him villain, because it would 
be unparliamentary, and he is a Privy Councillor. I will not call him 
fool, because he happens to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. But I say 
he is one who abuses the privilege of Parliament and the freedom of 
debate, to the uttoring language which, if spoken out of the House, 
would be answered only by a blow.’ The House was in committeo, but 
the chairman took no notice of this language; no member moved 
that the words should be taken down; nor did it seem to occur to the 
Speaker, who was present, that it was his duty either to resume the 
chair, or to take any measure for the suppression of such language, or 
the prevention of the consequences to which it must lead. On tho 
contrary, he sat by while the arrangements for a hostile meeting were 
made within the House, and he saw the principals and their seconds go 
out to settle the matter whilo tho debate was proceeding. One of the 
combatants indeed was permitted to make use of the Speaker's cham- 
ber, until there was light enough to fight. A great multitude accom- 
panied the parties to the ground, and the Sheriff of Dublin was present, 
but declined to interfere. Mr. Corry was wounded in the arm at the 
first fire; and it was well for him that the affair terminated in this 
manner; for if the fortune of the duel had been against Grattan, his 
antagonist would probably have been torn to pieces by the mob. To 
complete this scene, it was agreed, before the meeting, that in the event 
of either of the principals being killed or disabled, the other should be 
considered to have paired with him. This precaution was said to be 
taken with the view of defeating a policy, which was attributed to the 
Government, of increasing their majority by fixing personal quarrels on 
their opponents, and shooting them in single combat.” 

The remaining resolutions were easily passed, Pitt found little 
opposition in England, where indeed the Bill was regarded much 
as a colonial Bill is now, and on Jan. 1st, 1801, the Royal assent was 
given to the completed Act of Union, perhaps the greatest measure 
even of Pitt's life. Had he dared to carry it as he wished, to eman- 
cipate the Catholics, endow their clergy, and abolish every dis- 
tinction between England and Ireland, we should not now be inquir- 
ing whether Irish emigrants are really strong enough to menace a 
British colony. Even as it was, however, the Act produced two 
important consequences. It ended the régime of legislation in the 
avowed interest of a class, and it made emancipation ultimately pos- 
sible. That measure, asit was, was npopular in Great Britain, but 
had an Lrish Parliament been sitting, no Government, as Pitt him- 
self pointed out, would have ventured to propose it. With immense 
difficulty statesmen themselves unprejudiced contrived to coerce 
the English middle class into allowing toleration, but to have 
induced them to transfer Ireland to a Catholic Parliament, in 
which the Protestants would have held the position Catholics hold 
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in Great Britain, would have exceeded the power even of a 
nominee House of Commons. No such measure could be carried 
even now, and seventy years ago the proposal would have pro- 
duced an insurrection. It is no slight proof of the wisdom of the 
measure that since 1800, for sixty-six years, the Act of Union has 
never been attacked seriously by an English or Scotch member, 
and that forty years afterwards a Liberal Government after full 
deliberation resolved that it must if necessary be supported by 
force. That it has not satisfied Ireland is due not to the Act 
itself, but to the incompleteness of which its author was aware, 
but which he was in his time, as the Whigs still are, unable to 
remedy. 





SERMONS BY THE PRESIDENT OF CHESHUNT 
COLLEGE.* 

Mr. Reynotps is one of the ablest, most cultivated, and liberal 
of the theologians of the Independent denomination, and it is a 
good sign for the future of that denomination that it trusts its 
young men to one so little marked by any sectarian narrowness, so 
much distinguished by the catholic spirit of the profoundest 
modern theology. There is not a little of course in these sermons 
with which we cannot sympathize, but comparatively very little in 
proportion to that with which we feel the heartiest sympathy. 
What strikes us more than any positive discord of conviction 
between Mr. Reynolds and ourselves, is his omission to protest 
against the narrow bigotry of the prevalent orthodoxy where to 
any one who feels that bigotry oppressively a protest would seem 
most natural,—but where probably to most of Mr. Reynolds’ de- 
nomination silence was itself a protest conveying clearly enough 
the impression of a new and more catholic spirit. These sermons 
are almost entirely upon the Christian life, rather than on the 
intellectual questions of the day. Still perhaps the most strik- 
ing sign of the new temper of modern theology, is the strong 
tendency to involve intellectual with moral and spiritual ques- 
tions, and to bridge over that gulf between them which was 
80 convenient to theologians, but so fatal to any reality in our 
faith. Mr. Reynolds obeys this tendency in more than one of his 
sermons, and it is when he does so that we most completely 
realize at once how moderate and free from bigotry is his spirit, 
and yet how many of what we should call the deepest truths of 
the modern theology are still unwelcome, if not strange to him. 
Take, for example, the last, not, we think, by any means one of the 
best, of these sermons,—on ‘‘ The Judgment of God.” This is how 
Mr. Reynolds criticizes doubters of immortality :— 

“But oh, my brother, your opinion about ‘for ever’ can have no manner 
of effect upon the reality of that ‘for ever !' A party of boatmen on the 
Niagara river may have a very strong opinion when they are caught by 
the rapids that it is very pleasant rowing; but neither their shouts nor 
their merriment will alter the fact that the world’s cataract is close at 
hand. You have a strong opinion that hell fire is a delusion; that they 
are superstitious, and cruel, and ignorant who ask you to pause, and 
awake, and prepare for this coming, this continued retribution ; but your 
opinion will not have the slightest, the remotest, the minutest influence 
on the tremendous fact. I know you may retort upon me, that my 
opinion that there is such retribution makes uo difference, and will have 
no bearing on the fact. I honestly allow that; but I should like to 
know which of us on either alternative is the best off; the man who 
believes in God, in godliness, in redemption, in the power of penitence 
or fuith, in the might of the great sacrifice, and who lives in full view of 
another world; or he, who having an opinion that they are delusions, 
does yet, in spite of universal conscience and God's holy revelation, 
deliberately suspend his judgment and postpone his preparation? Even 
should I grant that the Christian may now be deceived, that the Apostles 
and Prophets, that Jesus Christ, that every great world-teacher, that all 
the wisest, and noblest, and best of men have in this matter been the most 
deluded and ignorant of mortals, then let us praise God they have never 
been undeceived! If there be no ‘for ever,’ there are none to feel the 
chagrin of their broken hearts or baffled hopes. It has been a kind 
delusion, brightening death-beds, and spreading sunshine over open graves; 
and no believer in eternity, no man prepared for heaven, no child of God 
who was longing to behold Him, is really disappointed. But if there be 
a future life, he who has treated it as a delusion will be sternly and 
terribly undeceived when it is too late.” 

We know how many theologians of great name have used this 
last argument,—the argument that if, believing in a future life, it 
turn out a delusion, you will be none the worse, indeed the better, 
by that delusion, for the time it has brightened your existence ; 
whereas, if doubting it, it turn out a reality, you will be ‘ sternly 
and terribly undeceived when it is too late,” as one worthy of a 
reasonable man’s consideration. ‘To us it seems quite the reverse. 
If there is any marked nobility in the vaguer spirit of modern 
theology as compared with the stricter and older orthodoxy, it is in 
the peremptory determination to face facts, whether sad or plea- 
sant, quite apart from their sadness or pleasantness. It seems to 
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us that to urge calculation on a hypothetical immortality ig 
entirely contrary to the spirit of revelation, and an outrage on the 
conscience which it has educated among us of the present genera- 
tion. ‘There is something so ignoble in the argument as to tend to 
strengthen a sceptic to whom it is urged in his disbelief, instead of 
to convince him. ‘The highest element in the modern scientifi¢ 
feeling is the delicate, the accurate intellectual sincerity it tends to 
force upon us. What scientific man on the eve of a great 
discovery would think of inclining to one result,—say as to the 
nature of light or electricity,—rather than another, on the ground 
that if it turned out in the one way he should make a fortune, and 
if in the other, he should make none? So, the question of immor- 
tality, one of the highest of human questions, is not to be perplexed 
by considerations of that class, and we have the profoundest belief 
that it is the tendency among theologians to present this sort of spuri- 
ous consideration which does so much to lower theology in the minds 
of many thinking men. It has always seemed to us not a little re- 
markable that God should have revealed Himself to so many genera- 
tions of Jews before He raised in their hearts the question of immor- 
tality distinctly at all. Was not that on the very ground which theolo- 
gians now are so apt to forget,—that a faith in immortality must 
be founded upon profound faith in God, and rest solely upon it, to 
be of any service at all? Faith in God made men righteous with- 
out any creed as to their own future. Faith in rewards and 
punishments, if it could be conceived without faith in God and His 
righteousness,— and it can be conceived, or Mr. Reynolds’ argu- 
ment on the hypothesis of a possible blunder could never be presented 
at all,—would probably make men worse than no faith at all. 

We have given this as a specimen of many subordinate and 
implied theological opinions on which we find ourselves widely 
separated from Mr. Reynolds, and which it would be impossible 
to enumerate here. On.the other hand, there are many sermons 
of the finest and most catholic spirit, for which we feel 
the deepest sympathy and sincere admiration. The missionary 
sermon,—preached on occasion of the despatch of a Chinese mis- 
sionary,—is one of these, excepting only perhaps some few phrases 
which appear to mean (though of this we are not sure, and it seems. 
to us contrary to the whole spirit of the sermon) that Confucius, and 
Gautama, and Mohammed were teachers of evil systems, and not 
rather of thoughts as good as it was given them to reach. The 
sermon on ‘‘‘The Opened Eye,” again, seems to us full of fine 
thought and pure theology,—and also that on ‘ God’s Holiness 
and Man’s.” We may take froin this last the following specimen 
of Mr. Reynolds’ style, which is always masculine and vigorous, 
sometimes rich and eloquent, and sometimes also, though rarely, 
quite too ornate for his subject :— 

“That which reveals to the Christian the holiness of tho divine cha- 

racter is of a higher order than that which flashed the same truth upon 
the mind of the ancient Hebrew. The fact and the consideration, the 
practizal duty, the bright prospect, the living truth, which made Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, and others feel that God is holy, was of less 
general interest, of lower intensity, of humbler pitch, than that which 
the meanest mind may now easily apprehend. The holiness of God was 
as much a reason for the holiness of Israel, as the holiness of our Father 
is the reason for our holiness. The ancient covenant between God and 
His people is productive of the same results as the relation between our 
souls and our Father which is in heaven. Thus it comes to pass that 
though ‘the river of the water of life’ which has issued out of the throne 
of God and of the Lamb looks a very different thing from that which 
leaped from the mountains of Horeb and dashed down the narrow gorge 
of Judaism, yet it was the same stream, under different aspects, and 
whoever has drunk at the brink has not afterwards thirsted, and the 
water thus given him has been within him ‘a well of water springing 
up into everlasting life.’” 
The volume as a whole marks the high-tide line of culture and 
faith in the Independent denomination. We have said that 
we cannot always agree with Mr. Reynolds, but his ser- 
mons are as far beyond the sermons which would have been 
acceptable to those who jealously guarded the orthodoxy of young 
Independent ministers a generation ago, as the theology of Mr. 
Maurice is beyond the theology of Dr. Whately. 





PHEMIE KELLER.* 
To a French reader Phemie Keller would probably appear unin- 
telligible. ‘The subject-matter of the novel is that which forms 
the staple of most romances in his own country, the attachment 
of a married woman for a man who is not her husband, but here: 
the analogy ends. The lady never succumbs to her passion, parts 
from her lover before the nuptial contract has been infringed by 
anything worse than a stolen kiss, and passes the remainder of her 
life in repenting of the sin she did not commit. In an artistic 
point of view this want of proportion between the supposed 
Loudon: 





* Phemie Keller. By F.G. ‘Trafford, Author of 
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delinquencies of Phemie Keller and the expiation she undergoes 
on account of them, is the cardinal defect of a novel that we 
should otherwise be disposed to rate very highly. Judged by a 
moral standard Mrs. Trafford is undoubtedly right in preserving 
the good fame of her heroine, not that we are disposed to ask why, 
if she felt it necessary to make virtue triumph, she has attempted 
a delineation of passions which lie out of the domain of virtue. 
The force of our criticism, which applies not only to Phemie 
Keller, but to the whole class of English passion-novels to which 
it belongs, will be better understood by a brief outline of the story. 

At the commencement, then, of the tale we find Phemie Keller 
a village beauty, living at her uncle’s farm in an out-of-the-way 
nook, buried in the mountains of Cumberland. ‘There she is dis- 
covered by a wealthy elderly gentleman, Captain Stondon, who 
after a long life passed out of England has lately succeeded to a 
large property in Norfolk. The Captain sprains his ankle in 
walking over the moors, gets nursed at Tordale Farm, where 
Phemie dwells, and falls head over ears in love with the rustic 
maiden. Phemie is not, and never pretends to be, in love with a 
gentleman old enough to be her grandfather, and somewhat dull 
into the bargain, but she is tempted by his wealth and station, 
and his superiority in breeding and education to the people 
amongst whom her lot is thrown, and accepts his hand. ‘The 
successful suitor carries off his bride, and takes her abroad in order 
to complete her education. Phemie takes kindly to her altered 
rank, picks up easily enough the manners of high society, and 
comes back to England after a lapse of five years a highly accom- 
plished lady to take her place amidst the Norfolk county families 
as mistress of Marshlands. Tere, at the close of the first volume, 
the real story may be said to begin. ‘The village girl has become 
hardened by contact with the world :— 

“ She had forgotten her dreams ; she had almost forgotten her past; 

she had a kind and devoted husband; she had never repented her 
marriage; she had dono well; she had made a very good and a very 
happy thing of life, and she was travelling down to Marshlands to take 
her proper place in society, with no breath of sorrow dimming the 
bright cold mirror of her existence. Her sympathies had fallen to 
sleep with five years’ want of exercise; her feelings had grown dull for 
very lack of sorrow ; her intellect was expanded, her heart narrowed. 
Scenery itself was not to her now what it had once been; she looked on 
it as something which God had created for the benefit and amusement 
of the rich; she did not understand people being tempted; she did 
not comprehend people going wrong.” 
She was still in the very prime of her beauty, a woman little over 
twenty, married to an old man, for whom she had never enter- 
tained much more than a daughter's affection, childless, and with- 
out hope of children, and with a capacity for love that had never 
yet been exercised. 

Such being the state of Phemie’s moral nature, her husband 
commits the folly of more or less adopting a distant relative, a 
certain Basil Stondon, who in default of Mrs. Stondon’s having 
children was the heir to the entailed property of Marshlands. It 
is thus that he is described, with that facility of sketching out a 
character in a few words which Mrs. Trafford possesses to so re- 
markable a degree :— 

“Tle was five-and-twenty—a man with eyes dark, droamy, and sadly 
tender—a man whom women raved concerning—a desperate flirt—and 
a dangerous flirt, because while the fit was on him he really did care 
for the person who had excited his admiration. He danced like an 
angel—so the ladies said. There were few games either of chance or 
skill at which he had not tried his hand, He could hunt over the worst 
country if his friends would only give him a mount. If his horse 
could take the leaps, Basil could sit his horse. It did not matter to him 
if an animal were quiet or the reverse. Find him a strong bit, and let 
the girths be tight, and the young man would fight the question of 
‘temper out at his leisure. He was a good oarsman, a good swimmer, a 
capital fellow at a picnic. He had quitea genius for making salads and 
mixing sherry cobbler. He knew very little about literature, but the 
number of his acquaintances was something to staro at. He had for- 
gotten the little he ever learnt at school and college ; but he could talk 
about the opera and the theatres, about the new prima donna and the 
favourite danseuse, with an intimate fluency that moved his listeners 
oftentimes to admiration. Further, he was not conceited; he did not 
‘vaunt his talents. He was not boastful, he was not a bore; he was 
‘amiable, he was pitiful, he was generous, he was swift to forgive and 
repentant for having erred; but he was weak and he was self-indulgent ; 
he was weak as water, as uncertain as the weather, as changeable as an 
April day; a vacillating creature whose purposes ebbed and flowed like 
the sea, who had no fixed principles, whether bad or good, and who came 
and went and went and came wheresover his impulses carried him.” 

Of course Basil falls in love with Mrs. Stondon, then in the 
height of her loveliness, and gradually, without knowing it till too 
late, Phemie discovers that her heart has been stolen from her. 
‘Then there is an interval of short-lived happiness, when each of 
them finds sufficient pleasure in the mere fact of being close to each 

other, and then Phemie is awakened from her day-dream to the 
knowledge that she is loved with a guilty love, and loves in return. 





But throughout the trial the lady never contemplates the possi- 
bility of breaking her marriage vow, and when her lover becomes 
importunate she resolvesto force him to go abroad. At the last 
interview allowed to him before his departure, Captain Stondon 
overhears his wife’s conversation with his rival, and learns the 
truth. 

Basil goes abroad, and is reported to be killed in the Indian 
Mutiny. Captain Stondon never tells his wife of the discovery 
he has made, and dies brokenhearted. Meanwhile Phemie has 
come into an unexpected fortune from a distant relative of her 
father’s, and is now a wealthy widow, somewhat faded in beauty, 
but still a woman whom men love for her own sake. Then sud- 
denly she learns that Basil is not dead after all, dreams that he 
is coming home to renew the love now no longer sinful, and finds 
that he, not knowing of her widowhood, has married also. Here 
we think the story ought rightly to end, but there is yet another 
volume. Basil’s marriage turns out a wretched one, and Mrs. 
Stondon devotes herself to rescuing him from ruin and to recon- 
ciling him with his wife. Yet she has outlived her love; and 
indeed she ends by falling in love with the memory of the 
dead husband for whom when living she had not cared. For his 
sake she refuses every offer of marriage, and lives single to the end 
of the novel. 

Now we are not altogether clear whether the moral of this 
story is quite as excellent as the authoress obviously believes it to 
be. The burden of the story is conveyed in the text, quoted 
time after time, that ‘‘ the wages of sin are death.” But yet we 
are all along left in doubt as to what was the real magnitude 
of Phemie’s iniquities. If the climax had been what it would 
have been in a French novel, we could make excuses for the 
heroine ; but a woman who goes to the very verge of sin, and yet 
is always collected and high-principled enough to resist all 
attempts to lead her across the narrow line which separates sin 
and virtue, cannot command either our respect or our compas- 
sion. The impression left upon the reader is that Phemie 
was a very selfish and cold-hearted woman, perfectly able to 
take care of herself under any circumstances; and yet this 
is an impression that Mrs. Trafford does not intend to convey. 
The truth is that, like many other English writers, like Mrs. 
Gaskell in Ruth, or Miss Braddon in T'he Doctor's Wife, she has 
attempted to depict passions which she is unwilling to follow out 
to their natural development; and so she has produced an im- 
perfect work. ‘The whole point of the Bible story of “ The 
Woman taken in Adultery” would be sacrificed if the commen- 
tator had carefully explained that the woman, however sinful her 
intentions, had still been true to herhusband. Yet this is exactly 
what our English passion-novelists are always doing. We doubt 
whether illicit passion is a fit subject for fiction, and we are cer- 
tain the English public is far better for this class of subjects being 
virtually tabooed. But if we are to have them treated of at all 
in novels, we are not sure that morality gains by the Platonic 
character given to their development. 

We feel bound to make this criticism upon Phemie Keller, because 
it explains the radical defect of the whole story. But if we could 
lose sight of this,—as we do while actually reading the work, 
—we should rank this latest novel amongst the ablest of Mrs. 
Trafford’s works. ‘The same minute power of delineation which 
produced a portrait of George Geith that lives in the reader's 
memory has been expended upon Phemie Keller, From the 
day when we greet her singing in the Lake country, “ blue- 
eyed and auburn-haired,” to that when we leave her at the 
end, ‘still beautiful, and still a widow,” she is to us a living per- 
sonage—a woman of flesh and blood ; and though the plot is too 
disjointed for the novel to be at all a model of construction, the 
want of sustained interest is redeemed by the extraordinary 
beauty of passages scattered throughout the volume. Still the 
authoress of George Geith and Phemie Keller may produce works 
more perfect than either of them, more worthy of her remark- 
able talent. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart. By Eliz. Cooper. 
Two vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)\—We have in these volumes two 
pathotic love stories, some pleasant glimpses of Court and country life 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, and a great deal of vory feminine 
criticism on the politicians of those times. If our authoress had 
devoted a little space and care to filling up the sketch of her heroine, 
which is left in outline, and spared us the scolding, and the sar- 
casms, and the reflections, such as “ Woe to the country that dares 
illegally to sacrifice one member for the public good !—heavily 
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will that crime be expiated,” the book: would have gained in interest 


and lost nothing in value. 


loves of Katherine Grey and tho Earl of Hertford, which ended 
very speedily and sadly under the sharp wrath of Elizabeth; a 
sketch of the famous Bess of Hardwick, wife and manager of 
four husbands, and foundress of the Cavendish fortunes; a descrip- 
tion of life at her country house; and finally, many curious letters 
of prominent persons of the day, s>ne of which, especially those 
of the Lady Arabella when at the C.urt of James L, are full of quaint 
touches. The Lady Arabella seems to hive been in high favour with 
James, until at the mature age of thirty-five she chose to fix her 
affections upon a youth of twenty-three, the grandson of that Katherine 
Grey and the Earl of Hertford whose marriage had so alarmed 
Elizabeth. The sad sequel is well known; her flight, capture, imprison- 
ment, insanity, and death. Our authoress is very angry with all con- 
cerned—King, and statesmen, and nobility—and exclaims, “ Who could 
doubt the result of a contest between souls like theso and such men as 
Cromwell and Hampden!” But it must be remembered that King and 
nobles alike had had a weary time of it in the closing years of 
Elizabeth's reign watching the succession, and were not likely to 
regard with equanimity the union by marriage of two such respectable 
titles to the Crown as were possessed by Arabella Stuart, the heiress of 
tke Stuarts, of English birth, and the grandson and virtual heir of Mary 
Brandon, Duchess of Suffolk, sister of Henry VIII. 

Mary Stuart, her Guilt or Innocence, By Alex. M’Neel-Caird. (Black: 
Edinburgh.)—Theroe is life, we believe, in this old story yet. Men are 
not yet tired, even if they ever will be, of dwelling upon the awful 
realities, and peering into the still more awful mysteries, that filled the 
nineteen months of the second married life of that widow of twenty- 
three, Mary Queen of Scots. What gives the story such unique fasci- 
nation is that the facts of the case admit but of two monstrous hypo- 
theses, one of which must be true, Either the Queen nineteen months 
after marriage, and less than two months after the christening of her 
son, was shameless enough to consent to the murder of her husband 
and to union with his murderer, visiting the former in company with 
tho latter on the very night of the execution of the deed; or the Earl 
of Bothwoll was audacious enough to conceive the scheme of seizing 
the Queen by force, having previously blown her husband out of the 
way, but not having got rid of his own wife, and fortunate enough to 
find the daughter of the Guises and of the Stuarts incapable of resist- 
ance, and a prey to feminine terror. Mr. Caird takes the latter view, 
in opposition to Mr. Froude and the preponderance of authority. Hoe 
argues the case very ably, convicts Mr. Froude certainly of two errors, 
and produces one important letter from the Border correspondence, 
which indicates the presence at Darnley'’s murder of Andrew Carr, 
who presented a pistol at Mary’s breast on the night of Rizzio’s death, 
was outlawed in consequence, and was therefore not likely to be em- 
ployed in Mary's sorvice. But this proves nothing, as Mary was not 
supposed to know anything of the agents employed ; and many leading 
men were engaged in both murders. We have not found any further 
novelty in the book; Mr. Caird says nothing about the Queen’s allusion 
to Rizzio’s fate on her last visit to her husband, nor does he give a 
satisfactory explanation of her relations with Bothwell after the murder. 
Ho goes on the old tack of blackening the character of the “ noble, 
stainless” Murray of Mr. Froude, maintains the spuriousness of the 
casket letters, and believes the Queen to have been “a winuing, gentle- 
hearted woman, never deaf to the cry for mercy, whose letters display 
in every page the elegance and simplicity of her thoughts.” How 
sadly out of place she must have been at the Court of Catharine de 
Medicis, and how unfitted to correspond with Philip IT.! 

Intervention and Non-Intervention. By A. G. Stapleton, author of 
George Canning andhis Times. (John Murray.)—This is a long indict- 
ment against the foreign policy of Lord Palmerston, and has no refer- 
ence to that policy of isolation which is sometimos advocated at the 
present day under the designation of non-intervention. This policy 
Mr. Stapleton repudiates at the outset; “it should be a matter of dis- 
grace and shame to this nation finally to establish as a maxim of our 
future policy, that Great Britain is henceforth on every occasion humbly 
to submit to have the treaties which she has made with other nations 
trampled under foot.” But there isa principle that was maintained by 
the old Tory statesmen, the adherence to which led to that great moral 
influence formerly possessed by Great Britain, the departure from which 
by Lord Palmerston has destroyed that influence, and prepared the way 
in Europe for the establishment of the empire of force. This principle 
is that no State has a right forcibly to interfere in the internal concerns 
of another State, unless there exists a casus belli against it. As long as 
we maintained this principle, ¢.¢., till 1830, we were the one trusted 
Government among governments that no one can trust; since that time 
wo have become even such a ono as themselves, and recognize no other 
law than that of expediency in our dealings with foreign nations. Mr. 
Stapleton pursues Lord Palmerston relentlessly both in Europe and 
Asia; we must admit that he makes out a strong case against the vacil- 
lations and what may be called judgment-snappings of our foreign 
policy of late years, though he scarcely makes sufficient allowance for 
the difficulties that we have had to encounter; we trust that we shall 
display more unity of purpose, dignity, and perhaps equity, in the future, 


It contains, however, interesting mat- | 
ter. In addition to its main narrative, there is the story of the | 


| and we cordially recognize the service that Mr. Stapleton’s publication 
| is likely to render in the furtherance of this desirable change. 

| The Kickleburys on the Rhine. (Smith and Elder.) Fourth edition 
| The Rose and the Ring. Fourth edition. (Smith and Elder.)—Theso 
!two Christmas books of poor Mr. Thackeray's, with their quaintly 
| funny illustrations, are very dear to our heart. We delight to trave} 
along that pleasant Rhine road from London to Baden with a com- 
| panion who is evidently enjoying the trip, quizzes good-humouredly the 
| oddities of all nations that one encounters on the way, and winds up 
| with a glorious description of Rouge-et-Noirburg itself. In the Rose 
and the Ring we have some of our author's heartiest fun, and some of 
| the happiest efforts of his pencil; nothing can be more laughable than 
| Prince Bulbo, whether in his glory or in his grief; whilst Betsindg jg 
always graceful, from the time she dances before the King in his arbour 
| (avery comic illustration) to her “ appearance in her nightgown, with al} 
her beautiful hair falling down ker back,” in the centre of the amphi- 
theatre. The tyrants, too, and Gruffanuff, the porter, who is screwed 
up into a knocker, are great figures of fun; but as we look we grow 


sad,— 


“© for the touch of that vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of the voice that is still!” 

On the Received Text of Shakespeare and its Improvement. By Samue} 
Bailey. Vol. Il. (Longmans.)—Mr. Bailey excited some attention, not 
to say alarm, by his former volume. He proposed to purify the text 
of Shakespeare by the help “ of the associations aud connections of ideas. 
common to all minds, as well as thoso peculiar to the mind of Shakes- 
peare,” and tho result is rather startling to timid persons, as well 
as to those who are inclined to rest and be thankful in the 
possession of the present text. Where, for example, the editors. 
of the now famous Globe Edition mark a passage with an obelisk 
(t) because no admissible emendation has been proposed, or a lacuna 
oceurs too great to be filled up with any approach to certainty, Mr. 
Bailey brings his theory to bear, and re-writes the text. We do not 
mean to say that he has no other qualification as a commentator, for 
he is evidently a careful and earnest Shakespearian student; but this 
is his point of difference from other critics, that when authorities fai} 
and the great master does not interpret himself, Mr. Bailey has recourse 
to his own inner consciousness, and thence constructs his Shakespeare. 
Thus, in ZZamlet, Act 1, sc. 4, the corrupt passage that begins with “the 
dram of eale, &c.,” is at once altered into 

“The dram of evil 

Doth all the noble substance oft weigh down, 

To his own scandal.” 
And it is admitted that the fitness of the phrase to the train of thought 
constitutes its principal recommendation. Perhaps it may be said that 
where no meaning can be extracted from the admitted text, any con- 
jecture is allowable; but Mr. Bailey is not content with lighting up the 
hopelessly dark places, he turns on gas where there is tolerable daylight, 
and under the pretext of correcting what is “harsh,” or “tame,” or 
“incongruous,” does in reality give us not what Shakespeare wrote, but 
what Mr. Bailey thinks he should have written. However, many of the 
suggestions are happy enough, and the second volume, like its pre- 
decessor, will commend itself to those who do not object to the prin- 
ciple on which it is based. 

Political Essays. By Lord Hobart. (Macmillan.)—Lord Hobart has. 
collected in this volume half-a-dozon magazine articles on what may be 
called unsettled questions of the day. He is a very fair and painstaking 
controversialist, and deserves a hearing; indeed wo will pay him the 
compliment of saying that it involves no mean mental exercise to be 
in intelligent agreoment or disagresment with him at the end of one of 
his essays. It is a sheer logical grind all the way through ; the argu- 
ments on both sides are stated without comment and without temper, 
and the conclusion duly follows from the premises, duo allowance being 
made for the doubtfulness of the latter. The subjects treated are “ Parlia- 
mentary Reform,” ‘ Intervention,” ‘Maritime Capture,” “ Capital 
Punishment,” the “ Bank Charter Act,” and the ‘ Finances of England 
and France,” and nobody would not be the wiser for a careful reading 
of the whole set. We like the treatment best where the subject re- 
quires a simple reasoning process, least where it involves obser- 
vation of external phenomena. Our author makes out a strong 
case against the Bank Charter Act, shows with considerable force the 
logical necessity of carrying the Declaration of Paris a step backwards or 
forwards, and lays down some intelligible and rational rules on the mis- 
understood question of intervention. On the subject of Reform he is 
warmly in favour of Mr. Hare's scheme, and although we think he 
underrates the difficulties in the way, we quite agree with him in re- 
fusing “to believe that the people of this country will really require 
that that subject shall always be dealt with by those who govern them 
without any regard to the rules of political science.” Finally, he ad- 
vocates the abolition of capital punishment, on the ground of the un- 
certainty of convictions. We believe that juries are maligned in this 
matter; that they are inclined to do their duty, unless they are over- 
awed by counsel and insufficiently protected by the judge. They belong 
more or less to the class whose lives are exposed to risk, with whom the 
protection of life by law is a practical question, and we are of opinion 
that this class has a high appreciation of the deterrent offects of capital 





punishment. 
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We have also received the fourtl 
Youatt, revised and — by W 
stive work on the subj 
ae ietenel book containing fact, fiction, 
John Dryden—“ In Defence,” by John 
in answer to Macaulay, whi 
of changing his 
found him ; Counterparts, 
Auchester (Smith and Eld 1 
authors; the Art Journal for March (Virtue), 


h edition of The Horse, by W. 
alker Watson (Longmans), an ex- 
ect ; The Boy's Own Volume sor 1865 (Beeton), 
history, and adventure ; 
Skelton (Longmans), a pamphlet 
ch succeeds in clearing the poet of the charge 
religion for a pension, but otherwise leaves him where it 
7 or the Cross of Love, by the author of Charles 
er), one of the monthly volumes of standard 


cheapness; The 





as usual, a marvel of 


/ 


ity Diary and Almanack, 1866 (Collingridge), a 
shilling book, interleaved with blotting-paper; the Brown Book for 
1866 (Saunders and Otley), a shilling handy-book to London, containing 
a mass of miscellaneous information; the Omnibus, a satire on London 
(Triibner), which contains a few good lines, many bad ones, tho 
majority about up to the standard of modern burlesque writing, 
with wit and humour to correspond; and finally, the Church of England 
Temperance Magazine for 1865 (Secley, Jackson, and Halliday ; Part- 
ridge), which contains the usual mixture of fact and fiction, and does as 
much credit as ever to the vivifying influence of the pure element. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 
1 Co.—English History, by w. M. Lup- 
Longest studies, by William Robinson ; Endless 
on: “ « not the Doctrine of the Bible, by ‘Thomas 
ms Legends of Iceland, by Powell and Magnusson. 
ith Elder, and Co.—Two Months on the Tobique ; 
the War in New Zealand, by W. Fox; Idyls from the 
sanskrit, by R. 7. H. Griffith. 
Charles J. Skeet—Alfieri. 
Williams and Norgate—Rowland Williams's Hebrew 
ophets. ; 
ee and Co,—Strauss and Renan, by E. Zeller. 
Chapman and Hall—Barrington, by Charles Lever. 


Bradbury and Evans—Wait for the End, by Mark 


Lemon. 
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GARTER FAMILY HOTEL, 
RICHMOND HILL, 
The New Building is Open for the Reception of 


— DAVID LAWRENCE, Manager. 
26th Feb., 1866. 
‘HIP, GREENWICH, March 31, 1866. 

—Trains from Charing Cross every Twenty Minu- 


tes. THOMAS QUARTERMAINE begs to inform the 
Public that the WHITE-BAIT season has commenced. 








J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
H. Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 
The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester , 
or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
Garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice. 

For Gentlemen's Overcoat:, from 2 to 4 Guineas ; 
Frock Coats, from 8 to 4 gui: eas; Morning Coats, froma 
2 to 4 guineas; Jackets, fiomone guinea; Waterproof 
Tweed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot Trousers, from 
1fs 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 25s to 35s. For 
Boys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trouser Suits, from 14 guineas ; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Highland Dress, 
from 2 guineas, for cush payments. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regent street, 22 
Cornbiil, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; and 
50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY 
PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, avd Wholesale of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho Square, London. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALEs. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is ‘ 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
y[EEtH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
Romy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcan be supplied 
Without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free ; Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 to 25 
Guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and i 
Pe ay Naty y, utility, success of their system, 

Daily atiendance at 80 Berners street, Oxford street, 
oe conn ee: 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 

Ci) ee hefield; 4 East de, ; 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. wiemaduain 

Observe—Established 1830, i 
dasamsa 830. No connection with any 


Une 7b — - > 
(THE FENIANS and FENIANISM 
Sea were laughed at when first heard of, as every- 
jody remembers; but now they turn out to be the must 
os matter that Government could have to deal 
be md, ‘be same with the Feuiaus and Fenianism 
= ur bodies, that is, our diseases and state of habitual 
ment, which, if we co.sider them lighuy at tirst, we 
shall certainly have to tackle with afterwards in des- 
— on. Luckily tle best remedy ever known is 
Binays at hand for this purpose,—we mean PARR’S 
agg I ILLs, which invariably check every disease in 
i oe = * pases the necessity for cailing 

vector, is Jung tvea 

&c. May be had of any Chemist. a 

















ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 8s to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5128; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEKADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from........+- 128 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0d to £6 08 exch. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 68 0dto £8 10s each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil...... ..e-- 000 43 9d per gallon. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 

at prices that are remuuerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 


per 


Pair, 


Ivory Handles. 


Table Knives 
per Dozen. 
Dessert Knives 
per Dozen. 

Carvers 








| 8. d. | &. 
3}-inch ivory handles ......++.....12 6 |10 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles../17 0 |13 
4-inceh ivory balance handles.......19 0 
4-inch fine ivory handles..... eooeeiee 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 (27 
Ditto, with silver ferules.........,/42 0 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules 55 0 /45 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 |19 
Silver handles of any pattern......|84 0 [54 
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Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 

White bone handles ..............j11 0 | 8 
Ditto balance handles............ /23 0 17 
Black horu-rimmed shoulders ....|}17 0 [14 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.12 0 | 9 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-cating knives aud 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chim ieypieces, Kitchen 
Rauges, Lamps, Gaseliera, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, aud Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,aud 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 2) and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material aud workmauship 
employed being of the very best quality, Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


PASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, of Best Quality. Upwards of 3v0 different 
Bhapes consiautly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
At T. H. FILMER and SON’S Manufacwry, 31, 32, aud 
28 Berners street, W., and 34 and 35 Cuarles street, 
Oxford street, W. An illustrated priced catalogue seut 
post-free, 


OLLOWAY'SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Eifect of Cold.—Numerous and severe are the 
diseases; resulting from exposure to low temperatures. 
Skin, muscles, lungs, and ci:culauon becume disordered, 
and :erivus illmesses succeed, unless the deraugemeut 
receive timely attention. Jor all cutaneous affections, 
neuralgie or rheumatic pains, Holloway’s sovthing 
Ointment is an inestimable remedy. When the lungs 
or heart have an irregular action, this Oiutmeut must be 
well rubbed on the chest, aud assisted in its curative 
efforts by Holloway’s Pills. These nobvle medicaments 
mutually assist exch other. All disorders springing 
from neglected colds, chills, wet, or otuer stunuspherie 
vic:ssitudes are thus sfely aud speedily checked in their 
course aud fred from pain aid danger by Holluway’s 
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IMPERIAL TOBACCO 
MANUFACTORIES OF THE 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— 1 - 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 


The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “ Havannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance. 

109 Strand, W.C. 

R. SMITH, Manager. 


SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 
Patronized on Five Separate Occasions during the 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Season. 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 


Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND. 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA.. 








SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham ; 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Kensing- 
ton ; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of tie yo Gardens in the Kingdom, as 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are all 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim- 
plicity of construction, and ease in working give them a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on lawns in @ much neater man- 
ner than the Scythe at half the expense, and it is quite 
immaterial whetuer the grass be wet or dry. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free on application. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London. 


ARD’'S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per- 
Dozen. Fitfor a | agement table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orderg 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
Established upwards of a century), | Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 


TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 


palatable and whol bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a geatle stimulant. Soid by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 30s. a dozen. 

Manufactured by WATERS aad WiLLJAMS, 2 Mar- 
tin's lane, Caunon street, London. 

Wholes*le Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 
PEPSINE.— MORSON’S PEPSINE. 

WLNE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for aduiuisterig this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptwu row, Russell square, Loud »a, W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53, aud lis. each. Lozeu, ia 
boxes at 2s. 6d. aud 4s. dd. each. Pepsine Glob ia 
bottles, at 2s., 35, 6d., and Os. 6d. each. 


bea in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRAKY, 
CanDELaBra, Mopegaror Lames, in Brouze, Urimolu, 
China, aud Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, aud 
otuer Urnaments in @ Saow-room erected expressly for 
these arlicies. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Ligats aad UVustres for 
Gus aud Caudles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 155, 
Giags Dessert Services for 12 persous, frun £2. 
Ail articles marked in plaiu tigures, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, suitable fos 
i’ reseuls. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cured 


LONDUN—Show-rooms, 49 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and slow-ruooms 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


ser T, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a dedguuul add lasting fragrauce, b 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICK SUA 
LABLELS, 44 and 6d each. Manuiactared by 
J.C. aud J. FLSLD, Upper Marsh, Lambeta. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 
Inspection invited. Price from £38. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








Whe CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENG- 
LAND (Limited), 
that 


OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN 

the ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this 

Company will be held at the London Tavern, Bishops- 

gate sireet, London, on Wednesday, the 25th of April, 

at Twelve o’'Clock (noon) precisely, for the purpose of 

receiving the Directors’ and Auditors’ Report and 
Balance Sheet, and for declaring a Dividend. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
from 4 p.m, on Wednesday, the 18th of April, until 10 
4.1m, on Friday, the 27th April. 

By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 


17 and 18 Cornhill, London, March 21, 1866. 


ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
of ENGLAND. (Established in the year 1834.) 

OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 
London on the 10th January, 1866, at the Head Office, 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 
at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 

Subscribed Capital one ese £2,100,000 0 0 

Paid-up Capital ... ee es 1,080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund ... eee ove 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, having numerous brancies in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itin London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 
ot charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office and St. James’s Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipte, and interest is allowed uccording to the 
value of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities, &c., 
eeceived for customers, 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements can 
de made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT ofthe Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
pondeuts, may be bad on application at the Head Office, 
and at the St, James’s Branch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 
E, ATKINSON. } Managers. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00). 

Directors. 
Chairman—Lawiord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. P. 

George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, and 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylonand Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, b.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned agaist worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pé&eRRins’ 
ames are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banctay and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


yINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CU., Chemists, &., 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemisis. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘' Dinneford and Co.” is on 
<4ch bottle aud red label over the cork. 























LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. — ROBERT MOWBRAY, 


WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.RS. 
Deputy-Chairmen {si oo LOCOCK, Bart., 
YRS. 


Financial Results of the Society’s Operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 
ceeds ..... ceeccccccescces co £207,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,491,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 493, 


see eeeereee 





assuring .....+..+. 00 0 covccececococece $37,973 
The New Annual Premiums were ......... ° 11,329 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 

BIO WAS. .coccccccescceccccccsccccece Sees 275,077 
The Total Claims by death paid amount to .. 2,096,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

Credit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for young Lives, with early 
participation in Profits, 

Eudowment Assurances may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable on 
the attainment ofa specitied age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All With-Profit Policies in existeuce on June 30, 1866, 
will participate iu the Bonus to be declared in January, 
1867, 80 that Persons who complete such Assurances 
before June 30, 1866, will share in that division, although 
oue Premium only will have been paid. 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report 
just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 


( fgg hace anne LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCLETY (established 1834), 1 King William 
street, London, E.C. 

At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, a Reduction of 50 per cont. or one-half, 
upon the Premiums for the current year was declared, 
upon all participating Policies, British or Indian, on 
civil or military lives, which have beea six years in 
force, as shown in the following examples :— 











Age ‘ori iteduced Pre- 

in Sum Assured. a mium tor the 
Policy. a Year. 

20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 

30 1,009 248 4 1242 

49 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 











The above will show the great advantages attaching 
to Policies effectei with this Society, the annuul re- 
ductions of premium having been about 50 per cent. 
per annum at 26 divisions of profit. 

Unequalled advantages given to assurers proceeding 
to India. The Society has branch otices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, where policies may be taken out 
on lives residing in any part of India, 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, Actuary and Seeretary. 

Messrs. Grindlay aud Co., 55 Parliament street, S.W., 
are the agents to this Society fur the West End of 
London. 


fNHE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 
No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
REDUCTION of FIRKE-INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds, upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,v00. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY-DAY, must be renewed within 
Fitteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Ageuts throughout the Kingdom, otherwisa they be- 
eume void. 

All Insurances now have the benefit of the Reduced 
Duty of 1s 6d per cent. 

Wor Prospecius and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 


Ss? UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealaud, upou current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 








—___., 
HE OPERATIVES’ HOUSE-BUILD 
ING COMPANY (Limited), ‘i 
Incorporated under the Company's Act, 189 
Capital, £100,000, in 10,000 Sharse of sto vn 4 
pane With td to increase. 
ivided into Two Classes, denominated i 
(A) and (B) Shares. . Toepoctively 
The (A) Shares to be paid, £1 on application 
on allotment, and the remainder by on not pote 
£1 per Share, at intervals of not less than three months 
The (B) Shares payable by instalments of not lesg 
than 6d. per Share per week. Entrance fee, 1s, per 
Share. Luterest allowed on calls paid in advance, 
TRUSTEES. 
The Most Nobie the Marquis Townshend. 
Thomas Hugkes, Esq v. 
William J. Maxwell, Iaq 
Arthur Otway, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Twining, Esq., V.P.S.A. 
DIREcToRS. 
Detects Braby, Esq., Fitgroy Works, Euston road, 






Mr. Charles Greenfield, 17 Ferry street, Lambeth, 3, 
W. Hastings Hughes, sq., 43 Mark lane, E.C. 
Mr. Alderman J. Clarke Lawreuce, 13 Cannon Street, 


E.C. 
be Rev. J. B. Owen, M.A., 40 Cadogan place, Chelses, 

Ww. 
— Pratt, Esq., 8 Lancaster terrace, Regent's Park, 


Charles Foyle Randolph, Esq., 7 New square, Lincoln's 
inn, W.C. 

George Thorneloe, Esq., 190 Strand, W.C. 

Bankers—The Bank of Eng'aud, Western Branch, Bur. 
lington gardens, W. 

AUDITORS. 

R. Ruthven Pym, Esy., Bank of England, Westerg 
Branch. 

J.T, Dexter, Esq., 192 Southwark bridge road, S.E. 

wry Alison and Waddell, Accountants, 14 Walbrook, 
3.C. 


Architect—Samuel Sharp, Esq. 
Solicitor—Philip Wood, isq., 24 Bucklersbury. 
Secretary—W. H. Robinson, Esq. 

Offices—10 John street, Adviphi. 


ABRIDGED. PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to meet the urgent need for 
additional dwellings of an improved character for the 
Working Classes of London. Its operations will be 
chiefly carried out in the more densely populated dis- 
tricts, but subsequently they may be extended to the 
suburbs. 

Though from its very nature the undertaking must 
have a philanthropic tendency, it will be conducted upon 
purely commercial principles, as it is believed that the 
great object of dwellings improvement can be most 
effectually advanced by showing that capital may be 
profitably invested in this manner. 

The philanthropic societies have paid on that class 
of buildings which alone this Company will erect nearly 
5 per cvent.; commercial Companies pay rather more, 
Improved plans, which warrant the anticipation of 
greater success, have been specially prepared for a lop- 
tion by this Company. 

The Company by its arrangements, with respect to 
the (B) shares, will secure the co-operation of Workin 
Men. It also offers them the opportunity by grad 
payment of acquiring the ownership of their houses or 
tenements, 

Applications for Shares will be received by— 

The Bank of England, Western Branch, Burlington 
gardens, W. (‘The Bankers of the Company.) 

The Bank of England, Threadneedle street (Public 
Drawing Office), and all its couutry brauches. The 
Solicitor to the Company. 

And at the Offices of the Company, 10 John street, 
Adelphi, W.C., 

Where full prospectuses and forms of application 
for Shares may be ob-ained. 


Aus fIC and GREAT WESTERN 

RAILWAY.—NEW YORK DIVISION SECUND 
MURTGAGE BONDS ; PENNSYLVANIA DIVI310N 
FIRSLE! MORTGAGE BONDS.—Iuterest payable 2ad 
April at the Consolidated Bank (Limited). 

The Coupons from the above Bonds will be paid on 
the 2ad April, at the rate of 48. to the dollar, aud wust 
be left two clear days at the Office of the Compuny, 5 
Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, Wesuniuster, 
for examination. 

If sent by post a cheque for the amount will be re- 
mitted in course. 

No. 5 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, 

Westminster, March 20, 1866. 











M* TPROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAIL- 
i WAY COMPANY. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GLVEN, that no farther sums 
cau be received as PAYMENT iu full in anticipation of 
CALLS in respect of the Scrip Certificates of this Com- 
pany after SATURDAY, the Lith of APRIL next, until 
further notice. DEVON, Chairman. 


6 Westminster Chambers, Victoria street, S.W. 
Tr VALE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Four and a Half per Cent. Perpetual Preference Stock. 
The Directors invite applications for this Stock, the 
interest on which is payable oa 8th January and 3.2 
duly, for the Hait-years euding 3lst Decemver aud uth 
Juue, in preference to the dividends ou the Co.npany’s 
Original Shares, and to the uuguarauteed dividsuds ou 
the Preference Stuck No.1. It 18 also trausferavie in 
a@uy amount. Applications to be made wo the under- 
sigued, By Urder of the Board, 
EDWARD KENWAY, Secretary. 








peas MERCANTILE CREDIT 
ASSUVIALION (Limiced). 

NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, tuat the Directors 
have this day made a CALL of £5 per share, payaule in 
two instalmeuts of £2 103, euch, ou the 1din stay aud 
lothJuue next, respectively, at eituer of the tuliowing 
baukers, Viz, the Uniuu Bauk of London, the Bank of 
Loudon, or the Agra aud Masterimau’s Bank (Luaited).— 

By order, 
W. C. WIN Le RBOTLOM, Secretary. 

27 Lombard street, Londou, March 26, 1366, 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. | 


School.—Under the Government of the Council of the 


College. 
Heap Mas 
F.R.S. 
Vice-Master.—WILLIAM A. CASE, M.A. 
cRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek in the 
a oe has charge of the highest Greek Class. 

The SCHOOL will R!’-OPEN on TUESDAY, April 
10, for new Pupils, at 930 am. All the Boys must 
attend in their places on Weduesday, April 11, at 9.30. 

The SCHOOL SESSION is divided into THREE 
TERMS. In the Senior Department, the Fee is £7 for 
each term, and the Hours of Attendance are from 9.30 
to 3.45, with one hour for Recreation and Dinner. 

J DEPARTMENT CLASSES, for YOUNG 
— BEGINNERS. 

Classes are for Pupi's between the ages of 
anon Nine, who are kept wholly apart from the 
older boys. They have the use of the Playground, but 
the hours of Lessons and Recreation are so arranged 
as to differ from those of the older boys. Fee for each 
term, £6, and 3s 6d for stationery. ; 

Hours of attendance are from 9.30 to 3.30, in which 
time two hours altogether are allowed for Recreation 
eis Bebool is very near the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ 

1k of other railways. : 
“Fropatenes and further particulars may be obtained 
at the Office of the College. 

CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 

March 28, 1866. 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
{INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Limited). 
‘ Head Master: Dr. L. Scumrrz, Pb.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The College will be OPENED for the Reception of 
Pupils on the Ist day of May, 1866, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., near the Spring Grove Station, on the 
South-Western Railway, eight miles by road from Hyde 
Park Corner, two from Kew or Richmond. 

In addition to a Classical Education of the highest 
order, the greatest attention will be devoted to the study 
of Modern Languages, Natural and Moral Science, and 
to Mathematics. 

For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring Grove, Middle- 
sex, W.; or to Mr. E. Barbier, Secretary, at the Society's 
Office, 24 Old Bond street, W. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
67 and 68 Harley street, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the general 
Education of Ladies, and for granting Certificates of 
knowledge. 

PATRONS. 

HER MAJESTY, the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vistror.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Paincipa.—The VERY REV. the DEAN of WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Lavy Resipent.—Miss PARRY. 

The College will re-open for the Easter Term on 
Thursday, April 12. Individual Instruction is given in 
Vocal and Instrumental Musio to pupils attending at 

least One Class. 

Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages 
will be formed on the entry of six names. 

Arrangements are made for receiving Boarders. 

Prospectuses, with full particulars as to Fees, Scholar- 
ships, Classes, &c., may be had on application to Mrs. 
WILLIAMS at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
67 and 68 Harley street .W. 
Lapy SuPERINTENDENT.—Miss HAY. 
Assisrant.—Miss WALKER. 


The Classes of the School will re-open on Thursday, 
April 12. Pupils are received from the age of five 
upwards 

Prospectuses, with full particulars, may be had on 
application to Mrs. WILLIAMS at the College Office. 

E. 1. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
47 and 48 Bedford square. 
EASTER TERM will begin on THURSDAY, April 12. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS, giving free ai- 
mission for Two years to five classes, including those 
in Natural Philosophy and Mathematics, will be open 
for competition by examination at the beginning of 
next October. 

LATIN PRIZES.—An Examination in Latin, qqui- 
valent to the B.A. Examination in the University of 
Jondon, will be held in June, 1867, and Three Prizes of 
£10, £6, and £4, are offered to those Ladies who shall 
pars most successfully. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 


JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Secretary. 


ARAFFINE CANDLES— 
FIELDS’ PRIZE MEDAL. 

J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest makers of the 
Paraffine Candles in this country, beg to caution the 
public against the cheap and inferior qualities frequently 
offered, disappointing purchasers by smoking, guttering, 
and bending. The Prize Medal Paraffine Candles, as 
supplied to H.M. Government for the Military Stations 
abroad, may be obtained of all first-class dealers, and 
(Wholesale only) at the Patent Caudle Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 

many years tormented with corns, will be happy to 

afford others the information by which he obtained their 

Cutire removal in a short period without pain or any 

kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 
envelope to F. KINGSTON, i'sq., Cheam, Surrey. 


ren—THOMAS HEWITL KEY, MA., 























This day (One Shilling). 


_— BAR MAGAZINE | for 
APRIL. 


ConTENTs. 

Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of ‘East 
Lynne.” Chaps. I., (1., aud ILI. 

A Real Casual on Refuges. 

An Intellectual Partner, 

Anecdotes from a Blue Book. 

Archie Lovell) By the Author of * Miss Forrester.” 
Chaps. XIT., XIIL, and XIV. 

William Blake, Seer and Painter. 

Land at Last. By Edmund Yates, Author of ‘Broken 
to Harness.” Part IiI. Chaps 11 and 12. 

Literary Forgeries. 

Ricuakp Bentey, 8 New Burlington street. 





The April number of 


PHOTOGRASHIC PORTRAITS of 
MEN of EMINENCE, Edited by FE. Watrorp, 
M.A., contains a Porirait and short Memoir of C. 
ROACH SMITH, F-.S.A., also of J. B. JUKES, F.RS.. 
and BIRKET FOSTER. Price 2s 6d post free. 34 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
252, APRIL.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers 
immediately. 
London: Lonomans and Co., 39 Paternoster row. 


T= QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
238, will be published on TUESDAY, APRIL loth, 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS must be forwarded 

by the 3r1 of APRIL, 
Joun Muagnay, Albemar'e street. 


HE BRITISH, QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No, LXXXVL, price 6s, for APRIL, 
contains :— 
1—Anglicanism and Romanism. 
2—Praed and his Works. 
3—Bradshaw. 
4—Club Life and Society in London. 
5—Peter the Great. 
6—Ecclesiastical Crisis in the Reforme! Chure) of 








France. 
7—The Riuderpest in Great Britain. 
8—Cont i 





Monthly parts have now been issued, each t g 
three Portraits and Memoirs of Mon of Eminence in 
Literature, Science, and Art. 

The above-named Portraits, or any others i in 


Inded 


Pp 'y Literature. 
London: Jackson, WALForpD, and Hoppsr, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 





this Magazine separately (as Cartes de Visite), for 12 
postage stamps. 

London: ALFRED W. Benner, 5 Bishopsgate street 
Without. 


[canon LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London. Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Presipent—Tbe Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages :—Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten to town members. Reading-room open 
from ‘Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue 
(uew edition) just published. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
LATE 


PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station In England on receipt of Post-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
, SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
erms, 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.0. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


h ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention 
of the Commercial Public, and all who use Steel Pens, 
to thei parable ll of his productions, which, 
for quality of material, easy action, aud great durability, 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; aud at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 

















Now ready, price 6s. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
New Series. No. LVIII. APRIL, 1866. 
CONTENTS. 

1—Railway Reform. 


2—The Royal Hospital of Bethlehem. 

3—The Situation in Austria, 

4—French Opinions of the English. 

5—The United States Constitution and the Sécessionists, 

¢6—Paul Louis Courier. 

7—Commons round London. 

8—H. Taine on Art and —_ 

Contemporary Literature:—1. Theology and Philosophy 
—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.— 
4. History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 

London: Tausyxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


T= THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XIII. APRIL 1. 

1—Eecce Homo. By John Hamilton Thom. 

2—English Versions of the Bible, and the necessity for 
a New One. 

8—The Expulsion of the Money Changers fron tke 
Temple. By William Jevons. 

4—Ritualism in the Church of England. By Presbyter 
Anglicanus. 

5—The Gospel of John. 

6—The Living Church through Changing Creeds. By 
James Martineau. 

7—Notices of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. Witttams and Noroate, Hen- 
rietta street, Covent garden, London ; 20 South Frede- 
rick street, Edinburgh. ° 

On 31st March, price 2s. 
fMHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 
XXII. Edited by Gzonaz Henry Lewes. 
ConrTenrts. 
Spinoza. By the Editor. 
The Architecture of London, in Relation to Climate. By 

Herman Merivale, 
Principles of Representation, By Edward Wilson. 
Vittoria. Chaps. XIV.andXV. By George Meredith. 
Metropolitan Infirmaries for the Pauper Sick, By 

Ernest Hart. 

Were the Ancient Britons Savages? Part II. By W. 

Walker Wilkins. 

President Johnson and the Reconstruotion of the Union. 

By Dr. Charles Mackay. 

Public Affairs. 
Causeries. By the Editor. 
Critical Notices :—“ Studies in Parliament."" By Anthony 


Trollope. 
Office: 193 Piccadilly. 











ie TERNATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE 

ARTS (Limited)—The FIRST ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN to the Public, 
at the Gallery, 48 Pall Mall, from Ten o'clock till dusk. 
Admission, 1s ; catalogues, 6d. 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 

Easter Holidays.—Professor J. H. Pepper's 
Second Optical Lecture, introdu:ing some’ further dis- 
coveries of Sir David Brewster aud the Kaleidoscope ; 
alsoa New [ilustration of Professor Pepper's and Mr. 
T. Tobin's wonderful Optical Illusion, eutitled Shake- 
8 e and his Creations, Hamlet and Macbeth; and 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 
No. X., APRIL 1, 1866. Price 5a. 
ConTENTS. 
1—Darwin and his Teachings. With Portrait. 
2—Considerations on the Loss of the “London.” By 
William Fairbairn, C.E., F.R.S,, &. 
3—Sewage and Sewerage. 
4—On the Antiquity of the Volcanoes of Auvergne. By 
Charles Daubsny, M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated, 
5—On the Laryngoscope, and some of its Physiological 
Revelations. By C. B. Fox, M.D., M.R-C.P. Ll 





that beattiful illusion which has received the 
datory notice of the Press and public, the Cherubs 
Floating inthe Air.—The Lady of the Lake, New Mu- 
sical, Instrumental, and Dioramic Entertainment, by 
Henri Drayton, Esq., assisted by Mrs. Draytou and the 
Vocal Quartette Union, and illustrated by a new and 
magoiticent series of Dissolying Views and two Spectral 
Scenes with Tableaux.—Mr. Jas. Matthews.—Lectures 
by Mr. King and Mr. Stokes—and numerous other En- 

tai ts—Ad ion to the whole, 1s. Open from 





ter 
12 till 5 and from 7 till 10. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 23, 23 64, 3s, 
38s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
is 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mencuanrs, 8 King 
William street, City, London, H.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


INDIGESTION, 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
1 AGENTLE APERIENL & POWERFUL TONIC, 
Sold everywhere,#in bostles, ls Lid, 28 9d, and 11s. 











lustrated. 
6—C ive Philology, as indicating the Antiquity 
of Man. By David Parkes, President of the 


Sheffield Literary Society. 
7—On Cell Life. By D. A. Fick, Zurich University. 
Chronicles of Science, 


Jonn Cuurcnitt and Sons, New Burlington street. 


pRpiacenoove MAGAZINE, for 

APRIL, 1866. No. DCVI. Price 2s 6d. 
ConrTEeNTS. 

Sir Brook Fossbrooke.—Part XI. 

Shrewsbury School, Past and Present. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for ladependsace.— 
Part VIII. 

Miss Marjoribanks.—Part XIV. 

Cornelius O'Dowd upon Men and Women, and other 
Things in Genoral.—Part XXIII. 

A Comparison. 

Demonology at Home and Abroad. 

The Condition of the Government. 
W. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


al u vryre 
HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, 

public characters, and persons of benevolent iuteations. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYP#S, and information for 
authors, sent on application by 

Ricwarp Bagretr, 13 Mark lane, London. 
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This day is published, extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


ESSAYS 


ON ART. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Herbert—Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in Art—Sculp- 
‘ ture in England—The Albert Cross, &c. 
(Uniform with “Arnold's Essays.”) 


MACMILLAN 


and CO., London. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The HIDDEN SIN. 3 vols. 


DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon, Colonial See- 


retary, Bermuda. 2 vols. 


Second Edition of JENNY BELL. By the Author of “ Bella 


Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 3 vols. 


Also, carly in April. 


PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. 


of “Lady Flavia” and “ Lord Lynn's Wife.” 


A New Story. Dy the Author 


3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 














SIMULTANEOUS RE-ISSUE (WITH SUPPLEMENTS) of CHARLES 
KNIGHT'S ‘““ENGLISH CYCLOP/ZEDIA.” 


Ready this day. 


BIOGRAPHY. First Monthly Part. 


Nos. I. to VI. are on Sale, price 4d. each. 


Price 2s. 


ARTS and SCIENCES. Monthly Parts I. and II. 


Price 2s 61 each. Nos. I, to XI. are on Sale, price 5d each. 


GEOGRAPHY. First Weekly Number. Price 3d. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 








ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARY, Limited, 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS 





ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER. 








This dy is published. 


AACHILL An's MAGAZINE, No. 
a LXXVIIL. (for APRIL, 1865), price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Thyrsis. By Matthew Arno'd 
2—Cradock Nowell: a Tale of the New Forest. By 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore, Chapters XLV. 
—XLVIIL. 
3—Workhouse Infirmary Reform. By Francis Edmund 
Anstie, M.D., F.RLC.P, 
4—My Heritnge. By George Smith. 
5—Oli Sir Douglas. By the Hon, Mrs. Norton. 
6—Virgil on the Cattle Plague. By Francis Trench, 
M.A 





7—The New Irish Difficulty. By J. Herbert Stack. 
8—Travellers and Critics. By E. 8. P. 
9—Pariiament before Easter. Two Months’ N otes by 
an Observer. 
19—Charles de Sismondi. 
41—William Whewell. Im Memoriam. Ry W. G. Clark, 
M.A., Public Orator in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 
In this Number is continued 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS, 
A New Story. 
3¥ THE Hon. Mus. Norton, 
Volume XIII., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s 63, 
is now ready. 
Macminrax and Co, London ani Cambridge. Sold 
by all Gookseilers, Newsagents, and at all railway 
S‘ations. 





mYuULE SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
No. XIL, APRIT, 1866. 
CONTENTS. 

Phemie Keller. Chapters XXXVI, XXXVIL, and 
XXXVI. By tle Author of * George Geith of Fen 
Court,” &e. 

Paper Money. 

First Love. By William Sawyer. 

Hurstmonceux. With Illustrations. 

The Gibbet Tree. 

Pseudologia: au Episode in the Life of a Barrister, By 
Sydney Whiting. Conclusion. 

The Salt Plains of Le Croisic. by William Black. 

An Awkward Dilemma. 

Robert Schumann on Music and Musicians. 

Tho Machinery for Making and Selling Bank Notes. 
By Bonamy Price. 

The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XXXVIL, 
XXXVILI., and XXXIX. By the Author of “ Dr. 
Jacob,’ &c. Illustrated by Paul Gray. 

London: Apams and Francis, 59 Fleet street. 





T HE ART-JOURBRA IL. 
Price 2s 6d Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the APRIL NOMBER. 
1—HERING, BAXTER, and BRIGHT.—The Trooper, 
by C. Cousen. 
2—W. P. FRITH, R.A.—New Shoes, by H. Bourne. 
S—GUSTAVE DORE.—tThe Passage of the Jordan. 
» * The Death of Achan. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
1—JOiIN RUSK! N.—The Cestus of Aglaia, 
2—JAMES DAFFORNE.— Louis Gallait (Belgian 
Artist), with 5 Specimens. 
3—W. P. BAYLEY.—Visits to the Para lise of Artisis. 
4—Mre, BURY PALLISER.—The Culouna of Rome, 
with 12 Engravings. 
5—Mr. and Mrs. S. Cc. HALL.—Mary Russell Mitford, 
with 5 Illustrations. 
6—Wood-Carving, Ilustvated. 
7—The Castellani Collection of Gems of Ancient and 
arly Art. 
8—John Gibssn, R.A, his Life and Works. 
9—Dessert Service for the Priuco of Wales, 
10—O' Neil's Lectures at the Royal Academy. 
& 


c., &. 


~ 





London: Vintve and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 76. 
é lones CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
r APRIL, With IMiusirations. 
CONTENTS. 

The Claverings. (With an Ilastration.) 

Chapter VIL—Some Scenes in the Life of a Coun- 

tess. 
+ VILfl.—The House in Onslow Crescent. 
a iIX—Too Prudent by Half, 
Modern Geneva. 
Superior Information. 
The Modern Doctrine of Culture. 
Armadale. (With an illustration.) 
Book the Fitth—continued. 

Chapter L—Continued. Miss Gwilt’s Diary. 
I!.—The Diary Continued, 
» Lil—The Diary Broken O7, 
The Study of Ceitic Litera.ure. PartlL By Matthew 

Arnold, 
Told by the Firelight. 
A Letter from a Convict in Australia to a Brother in 
Lngland. 
Surru, Erper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 

i ie GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.— 

The Number for APRIL, No. 4, New Series, is 
now ready, price 23 6d. 
* BRapbury, Evans, and Co., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 


” 





ribet 
The ROBINSON CRUSOE of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. p 


Now ready, to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers’ and 
Railway Stations, handsomely printed, post 8yo, ‘with 
Portrait and Sketch Map, 5s, ; 

(ears on the AUCKLAND 

ISLES: a Narrative of the Wreck of the “Grag. 
ton,” and of the Escape of the Crew, after Twenty 
Months’ Soffering. From the Private Journals of Cap- 
tain Thomas Musgrave. Together with some Account 
of the Aucklands. Also an account of the Sea Lion 
(originally written in seal'’s blood, as were most of 
Captain Musgrave's Journals). Edited by Jouy J, 
SHILLINGLAW, F.R.G.S. 

The Times’ Correspondent (December 19, 1895) says 
that Captain Musgrave's Diary “is almost as interesting 
as Daniel Defoe, besides being, as the children say, ‘alf 
true.’ 

“*It is seld»m indeed that we come upon a sea narra. 
tive nowadays as interesting as this."—Lloyd'’s News. 
paper. 

“ Does any one want to measure the real gulf which 
divides truth from fiction, let him compare Captain 
Musgrave's narrative with ‘ Enoch Arden.’ ”"—Reader, 

“Truth here is stranger than any fiction.”"—News 0 
the World. 4 

“A more int>resting book of travels and privation hag 
not appeared since * Robinson Crusoe,’ and it has this 
advantage over the work of fiction, that it is a fact.” 
—Observer. 

“ Since the days of Alexander Selkirk, few more inter. 
esting narratives have seen the light.”—AMvlbourne 
Spectator, 

“A stern realization of Defoe’s imaginative history, 
with greater difficulties and severer hardships."—Cour¢ 
Circular, 

London: Locxwoop and Co, 7 Stationers’ Hall court, 





NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo., 93 cloth, bevelled edges, 
que HTFUL MOMENTS. By One 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

CONTENTS. 








1—The Lord's Prayer. | 8—The Goo lness of God. 

2—Leaders Thoroughly | 9—Wislom always Justi. 
Furnished. | tied. 

8—Fear of Consequences. | 10—Perplexities divinely 

4—Confronted Despon | Dispelled 


dency. 11—Distasteful Bliss, 
5—The Night Cometh. 12—Sunday. 
¢—The De-ire of Nations. | 13—Thve Chief Musician, 
7—Moses and Daniel. | 1i—Apologia. 
London: SaunpErs, OrLey, & Co., 66 Brook street, W. 





Now ready, price Ls. 
TNIVERSITY EDUCATION in IRE- 
LAND. A Letter to Sir John D. Acton, Bart., 

M.v. By Witt K. Sutnivay, Pi.D., MRA, &e. 
London: WititaMm Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and 
W. B. Kexry, Dublin. 


Now ready, Parts 1 to 3, imperial 4to., 2s 64 each. 

b * how and COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Select Kxamples of Country and 

Suburban Residences recently erected from the Designs 

of various Architects, with Descriptive Notices. 

This Work will consist of specimens of executed build- 
ings, selected as examples of tastefulness of design, con- 
venience of arrangement, and excellence of construction. 
They will be drawn to scales, an! shown in plan, eleva- 
tion, and perspective, with details of construction. To 
be completed in about 18 Monthly Parts, each c utaining 
four tinely execured Lugravings, with descriptive text. 

Biackie and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 


Now ready, &V0., pp. 70, sewed, price ls 6d. 
TMHE OPEN COMPETITION for the 
CIVIL SERVICE of INDIA. By Maxomomanx 
Guose, of the Calcutta University and Lincoln's Inu. 
London: Trupner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


fHE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

REPORT, CASI ACCOUNT, and BALANCE- 
SHEET of the MOlUAL LIFE AS RANCE S0- 
CIETY are now printed, aud will be given on a written 
or personal application. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
39 King street, Cheapside, E.C., 
21st February, 136u. 








34th Edition, price 6d. aud 1s, 
ATEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upou the 
Human Kecouomy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousuess, Dobdility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narter, M.D. 
Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 15 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 
LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
L OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Cotest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four tiimes @ 
month, on the arrival of the Marseiiles Mail from Lodiae 
Subseription £1 4s. per annum, payable in aivance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 3.W- 


1" . . rp EET avi =~ 
EXGLbh CHURCH STULTGART; 

TOWN HALL, Och senfurth.—The BULLDER of 
THIS WEEK, published To-day, contaius jfiae View 
and Plan of English Protestaut Courch, stuctzart— 
View of Ancient Town Hall in Fraaconia—The [hrast of 
Gothic Arches, with Ilustrations—fne Granite Works 
of Aberdeeu— Walk in Darham—Electric Organ—Coai~ 
pensation Cases—Italian Art—Goverument Oompeti- 
tions in Parliament, aud all the Cognate News of the 
Week. 4d, or by post, 5d.—1 York street, Covent Gardea, 








= all Newsmeu 





4; 


. £6 hh. 
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Now ready, Vols. IIT. and IV., completing the Work. 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. 
« 4 book unrivalled in its position in the range of 
mode 


ru literature.”"—Zimes. 
LECTIONS of a LIFE of 
CO ORE. By WititaM STAMER (** Mark 

Tapley, Jun.") 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 


Hurst and BLacKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the 


Author of “ St. Olave's.”” 3 vols. 
BEYOND the CHURCH. 3vols. 
“The work of an earnest, thoughtful mind. | Tt will 
be read with interest as giving « truthful glimpse of 
University and clerical life." —Sun. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 
“ A clever and interesting story.” —Athenvum, 
A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &c. 2 vols. 
“4 story of powerful interest."—Daily News. 


WALTER BLAKE'S HEROINE. 3 


[Next week. 





vols. 
ficrst and Brackett, 13 Great Marlborough street. 





Price 3s 6d, cloth, 
aA & 2A. @® & 
A Poetic Drama in Five Acts. 
By WruramM Pryce Maunset. 
Cuares J. Skeet, 10 King William street, W.C. 
—_——$ . 


WEALE'’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent ou 
application to 
Wirtve Brormens and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 

Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large foliv. 
YSYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
beTH Strutr. With 51 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Ginson, 
tA, 
London: F. Prrwaw, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt cdges, price 33. 6. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tomas Snoxrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. tid. 
PeMonn DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Coox. 
“ A rich and varied collection."—MMorning Star. 
“Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 


yi sparkles before you with radiant freshaess."— 
Sun. 


London: F. Prrman, 29 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Limp cloth, price ls, 
Ss’ STEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By T. MACLAREN. 
London; F. Prrwan, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN r 
KNOWLEDGF. 
Just published, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
A STRONOMY without MATHE- 
MATICS. By Epuuxp Becxerr Denison, 
_ D., Q.C., Author of “The Rudimentary Treatise on 
Clocks, und Watches, and Bells,” “Lectures on Church 
Building,” &e. cap Svo., cloth boards, price 3s. 
Derositorirs:—London: 77 Great Queen street, 
Lincolu’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4 R yal Exchange, F.C, ; 
and 48 Piceadilly, W., and by all Booksellers. 


SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
EDGR. 


LE 
E YMNS for Use DURING the CATTLE 
J PLAGUE, with Music, consisting of:— 
i—Words by the Rey. J. M. Nate, D.D.; Music by the 
Rey. T. HELMonre, M.A. 
2—Words and Tunes selected 
Psalis and Hymns with ‘Tunes 
Demy 8vo., 2s. per 100. 
LppePrtitories —London, 77 Great Queen's street, 
_ ln's Iun I’ields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, K.C.; 
and,48 Piccadi) y, W., and by all Booksellers. 


AYS of the PIOUS MINSTRELS: a 
a vlection of English Sacred Poetry, includin 
‘Translations from Foreign Writers. Edited and 
: rranged by Henry Watcnr. The Eleventh Thousand, 
@ady this day, cloth antique, 3s 6d. 

London : Hovutston and Wrienr, ¢5 Paternoster row. 


from the Society's 





This day, crown 810, cloth, 3s Cd. inns 
ASSAGES from SHAKESPEARE, 
Selected and Translated into Ge interpaged 

with English Text. By Gusray Genaene. ° sais 
nl enten: TRUBNER and Co. Leipsic: F. A. Brocx- 





Just published, in crown 8vo., price 43, cloth, 
NGLISH COMPOSITION and 


RHETORIC: a Manual. By ALEXANDER Baty, 
N.A.,, Professor of Logie in the University of Aberdeen. 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 23 6d. 
An ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


London: LoNamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ENGLISH HISTORY for oo for EXAMI- 
‘ATION 


NA N. 
Now ready, in crown 8vo., pp. 724, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


NGLISH HISTORY from the EARLI- 
EST PERIOD to OUR OWN TIMES, with an Ap- 
pendix containing Tables of Battles, Sieges, Treaties, 
Biography, Colonies, and Contemporary Sovereigns, 
Expressly designed to assist Students preparing for 
Examination. By W. M. Lupron, Instruetor of Candi- 
dates for the Civil Serviee, Army, and other Public 
Examinations. 
London; Lonamays, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 8vo., with 21 Lithographic Plates, price 73 6d. 


THE HOMES of the WORKING 
CLASSES, with Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment. By James Hoxr. 


‘* These questions are discussed by Mr. Holf with great 
practical knowledge, ani with an earnest wish to pro- 
mote the public welfare. '—Daily News. 

London: Loxomans, Gree, aniC»., Paternoster row. 


Miss BERRY'S JOURNAL aud CORRESPONDENCE. 
Socond Edition, iu 3 vols. Svo., with 3 Portraits, price 
42s. 


peeteact S of the JOURNALS and 
4 CORRESPONDENCE of Miss BERRY, from 
the Year 1783 to 1852. Edited by Lady Tueresa Lewis. 
In this Edition several misprints, chiefly in proper 
names of persons, which had escaped the Editor, have 
been corrected. 

“These volumes have the | epochs of modern history. 
interest which belongs to | ...-No extracts could give 
the memorials of a life pro- | an idea of the work, there- 
longed beyond the ordinary | fore we have abstained from 
span of mortality, and | makingany. It is too frag- 
passed in intimate »ssocia- } mentary and disjointe! to 
tion with some of the chief | be judge of by samples, 
actors in the world’s drama | but it is for all that one of 
during one of the most ! the most interesting works 
exciting and important | of the day."—Daily News. 
London: Loyemans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in 8vo., price 9a., cloth. 


B IBLICAL STUDIES. By Writttam 
D Rovrnsox. 
Svunsects. 
, Predestination. 
Perseverance of Saints, 
Happiness Impossible 
without Godliness, 
The Sacraments. 
Congregationalism. 
Duties of Christians to 
Society. 
The State of the Dead. 
The Millennium. 
The Coming of the Lord. 


The Existence of God. 

The Creation of the Worl. 

The Creation of Mau and | 
Woman. 

The Noachian Deluge. 

Prophecy. 

The Genealogies of Mat- 
thew and Luke, 

The Doctrine of the Trinity. 

The Foreknowled ge of God. 

The Work of the Holy | 
Spirit. Resurrection. 

Justifica'ion. * Evernity. 

London: Lonowans, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 





LATEST EDITIONS “of MAUNDER'S POPULAK 
TREASURIES. 

Ta feap., with 900 Woodcuts, 10s cloth, or 13s 6d calf. 
M4 UNDER’S TREASURY of NA- 
i TURAL HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of 
Animated Nature, Sixth Meition, revised and corrected, 
with an extended Supplement, by T. Spencer Coppo.p, 
M.D. F.LS 
TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 

REFERENCE, los. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 10s, 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEOGRAPITY, 10s €d. 
MAUNDER'S SCIENTIFIC aud LITERARY TREA- 

SU RY, 103. 

LINDLEY and MOORE'S TREASURY of BOTANY, 

2 parts, 20's, 

AYKE’S TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 
los 6d, 
London: Loyemans, Grery, anl Co., Paternos‘er row. 


aud LIBRARY of 





PEOPLE'S EDITION of Mr. JOUN STUART MILL'S 
WORKs. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. 

RINCIPLES of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. By Joun Srvagr Mitt, MP. 
Veople's Edition, price 5s. 

On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

By Joun Srvuanr Min, MP. People’s Edition, price 

23. 


On LIBERTY. By Joun Srvarr Maiti, M.P. 

People’s Edition, price ls 4d. 

Latest [ditions of Mr. Mill's Works in the Library form. 
On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
On LIBERTY. 7s 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

2 vols., 30s. 

UTILITARIANISM. 5s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 
and INDUCTIVE. 2 vols., 25s. 

An EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON’S 

PHILUSUPHY, Lis. 

By the same Author. 
DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 

POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL, 

2 vols., 8vo. 24s. 

London: Lonemwans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


NEW WORKS. 


——() —— 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE, No. 436, for 
APRIL, 1306. Priee 2s 6d. 
Grote's Plato, The Native Army in India, 


The Passion of Martin! The Beaucle:cs, Father and 
Holdfast. Son: a Novel. 

Thoreau. Charles Clarke, Author 

The Keform Bill and the of “Charlie Thorahill,” 
Government. “ Which is the Winner?” 

From London to Rio de &c. Chap. X.—XIV. 
Janeiro. Letters to a| The Native Tribes on the 
Friend. Zambesi River, 


2. 
DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, 
M.P., 1783-18uy. Edited by Mra. Hengy Marine. 
8vo., with Two Views. 183. 


3. 
BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 
Collections of L. Nohland L.von Kichel. Trenslated 
by Lady Watxace. 2 vols. crown Svo., with Porwait. 


4. 
Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS COM- 
PLETE. Edited by hs Sister, Lady Tasyve.yay. 
8 vols. 8vo., with Portrait. £5 53. 


5. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL 
People’s Edition, complete iu 4 vuls. crowa 8vv. 16s. 


6. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 
the FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By James Anraony Froupe, M.A. 

Vols. I. to LV., Reign of Heury VILL. 5is. 

Vols. V. and VI, Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 23s. 

Vols, VII, and VIII, Elizabeth, Vuls. Land IL, 233, 


7. 
FREE THOUGHTS on MANY SUB- 
JECTS; a Selection from Articles contributel to 
* Fraser's Magazine.” By a Maxcuesrer Man 


{in April. 


8. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLU- 
ENCE of the SPIRIT of RALIONALISM in 
EUROPE, By W. B. H. Lecwy, M.A, Tauird Edi- 
tion, revised. 2 vols. dvo. 253. 


9. 
Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY 
of the REFORMATION in EUROVE in the TIME 
of CALVIN. Vol. LV. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


10. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Jomn Arne, MLA. Feoap. 
8vo., with Plates, Maps, and Wooleuts. 108 61. 

(Larly in April. 
ll. 

The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE, [Illus- 
trated with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. Gran, 
Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Elitioa, revised and 
completed. 2 Vols, 8yo. (Nearly ready. 


12. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, Ilus- 
trated by D. Macrise, R.A. Lmperial limo, wi 
all the Original Desigus reduced. 1's 61. 
(Barly in April. 
13. 
ICELANDIC LEGENDS, Second 
Series. By G. K. J. PoweLt ani Mirtikurn Masc- 
NUssoN. Crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 


14. 

HAWAII By Manley Hopkins, 
Hawaian Consul-General. Secoud Evition, revised 
and enlarged; with Portrait of Queen Evneaa, Map, 
aud other Illustrations. (Just realy. 


15. 

McC ULLOCH'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTLONARY. Carefully Re edited by farperice 
Marrin. Vol. I., price 21s, in April, Toe be cva- 
pleted in 4 vols. 


16. 

BRANDE'S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and cnlarged by the Author aud 
Kev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Jn 12 parts, 53 exch, form- 
ing 3 vols., 21s each. Vols. I. aud IL. mow ready, 


17. 

HANDBOOK for READERS at the 
BRITISH MUSEU M. By Tuomas Nicuois. Post 
Svo. Os. 

13. 
The TOXICOLOGIST’S GUIDE; a 


New Manual for the Detection of Poisons (post 
mortem or otherwise). By Joun Hoxsvey, F.U.S. 


Feap. 8vo. 33 6d. 
—_o—— 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 
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LIST OF NEW AND STANDARD WORKS_ 


HISTORY of NORMANDY and of 
ENGLAND. By Sir Francis Paterave. Complet- 
ing the History to the Death of William Rufus. 4 
vols. 8vo,, cloth. £4 4s. 


GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL 
ty of ENGLAND. By J. FirzsamEs STEPHEN. 
8vo., 18s. 


PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOT- 
LAND. By Dantet Witsonx, LL.D., Author of 
“ Prehistorie Man,” &c. New Edition, 2 vols. demy 
8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 363. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. By Daniel Wil- 
SON, LL.D. New Edition, 1 vol. 8vo., revised and 
=~ re-written, with numerous Iilustrations, 
2is. 


The POEMS of ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, some time Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. PauGravs. Se- 
cond Edition, feap. 8yo., 6s. 


STIMULANTS and NARCOTICS, their 
MUTUAL RELATIONS, With Special Researches 
on the Action of Alcohol, Ather, and Chloroform 
onthe Vital Organism. By Francis E, ANSTIB, 
M.D.,M.R.C.P. 8vo., 14s. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
= — Fawcett, M.P. Second Edition, crown 
¥0., 128. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH LABOURER. By Hexry Fawcerr, 
M.P. Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The COAL QUESTION. By W. Stan- 
LEY Jevons, M.A., Fellow of Univers.ty College, 
London. 8yo., 10s 6@ 


The ROMAN and the TEUTON; a 
Series of Lectures delivered before the University 
of Cambridge, By the Rev. Cuarnctes Kinos.ey, 
M.A., Rector of Eversley, and Professor of Modern, 
History in the University of Cambridge. 8vo., 
28, 


A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOUR- 
NEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862-3. By WitiiaM Girrorp PaLerave, late of 
the 8th Regiment Bombay, N.I. Third Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo., cloth, 28s. 


PRIVATE LAW among the ROMANS. 
From the Pandects. By JonN GEORGE PHILLINORE, 
QC. Svo., 16s. 


MEMOIR, LETTERS, and REMAINS 
of ALEXIS de TOCQUEVILLE. Translated from 
the French by the Translator of ‘‘ Napoleon's Cor- 
respondence with King Joseph.” With numerous 
Additions, 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


GOBLIN MARKET, and other Poems. 
By Curistina Rossetti. Second Edition, feup. 
8vo., with 2 Designs by D. G. Rossetti. 5s. 


SACRED LATIN POETRY. Chiefly 
Lyrical. Selected and Arranged for Use by R. CnE- 
wevIix Trexcn, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, 
Second Edition, corrected and improved, feap, 
8v0., 7s. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
WORES of WILLIAM SHAKES- 


PEARE. Edited by WittiaM Grorce CLARKE, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Pub- 
lic Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
Wituram ALpis Wricur, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Vols. I. to VII. now ready. 
To be completed in 9 vols. demy §8vo., each 
10s 6d. 


The GLOBE EDITION of 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS. Edited by W. G. Clark and W. ALpIs 
Wricnrt. Fifty-eighth Thousand. 1 compact vol. 
royal feap, 8vo., beautifully printed on Toned paper, 
and bound in extra cloth, 3s 6d; ditto, gilt edges, 
2 6d; morocco plain, flexible, 10s 6d; morocco gilt, 

Be 


MACMILLAN 








This day is published, 8vo., cloth, price 25s., containing | 
above 900 pages, 
VOLUME the FIRST of 
A SYSTEM of MEDICINE. Edited 
by J. Russet Reynowps, M.D., F.R.C.P., London, 
Holme Professor of Clinical Medicine in University 
College, Physician to University College Hospital, 
and to the National Hospital for the Paralyzed and 
Epileptic. 
To be completed in 3 vols. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


ACROSS MEXICO in 1864-5. By W. 
H. Butiocx. With Coloured Map and Illustrations, 
crown 8vo., cloth, price 103 6d. (Just ready. 


MR. BAKER'S IMPORTANT BOOK. 


The ALBERT NYANZA, GREAT 
BASIN of the NILE, aud EXPLORATIONS at the 
NILE SOURCES. 

Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., in introducing Mr. 
Baker to the Royal Geographical Society, characterized 
these Explorations as “ bold and eminently successful ;" 
his sketches of scenery and of the inhabitants as “ of 
the highest interest ;’ and remarked on the romance 
attached to this journey from the fact ‘that in all bis 
arduous and perilous travels he was accompanied by 
Mrs. Baker, who by her conduct has shown what the 
wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish in duty to her 
husband."’ 


The Work will be illustrated by Wood Engravings 
aud Chromolithographs from Mr. Baker's Sketclies, 
and also contain @ new Map of the Route taken by him. 

[Nearly ready. 


MEMOIR of GEORGE WILSON, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology in the 
University of Kdinbargh, and Director of the 
Industrial Museum of Scotland. By his Sister, 
Jessig AITKEN WILSON. A new aud condensed 
Edition, price 6s. 


DUKE ERNEST, and Other Poems. 


By Rosamonp Hervey. (Just ready. 
—) -— 


Now ready at all the Libraries. 
NEW NOVEL by Professor KINGSLEY. 
HEREWARD, the Last of the English. 


A New Novel. By Cuartes Kinostey, M.A. 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The HEIR of 
REDCLYFFE.” 

The DOVE in the EAGLE’S NEST. 
A New Novel. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

[Just ready. 


A SON of the SOIL. A New Novel. 


2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s. 


Mr. HENRY KINGSLEY'S NEW NOVEL. 
LEIGHTON COURT; aCountry House 


Story. By Henry Kinestey, Author of “ Raven- 
shoe,” “The Hillyars and the Burtons,” ‘ Austin 
Elliot,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 21s, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JANET’S 
HOME.” 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. A New 


Novel. By the Author of “Janet’s Home.” 2 vols, 


crown 8yo. [ Just ready. 
—o—_ 
NEW VOLUMES of the GOLDEN TREASURY 
SERIES. 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. Edited, from the Original Editions, by 
J. W. Ciark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. With a Vignette Title by J. E. Millais, 
18mo., cloth, 4s éd. (In a few days. 


The REPUBLICof PLATO. Translated 
into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. 
Davies, M.A., and D. J. Vavuawayn, M.A. With 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved 
by Jeens from an Antique Gem. 18mo.,cloth, 4s 6d. 


The SONG-BOOK. Words and Tunes. 


From the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and 





arranged by Joun Hutvag, Professor of Vocal Music 
in King’s College, London. 1$mo., cloth, 4s 6d. 





AND CQO, LO 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo., cloth, 103 6d, 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 
The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 
TESTAMENT, considered in Eight Lectures 
Preached before the University of Oxford, 1364, By 
T. D. BERNARD, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford 
Rector of Walcot. 8vo., cloth, 8s 6d. F 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA. 
MENT HISTORY, including the Connection of 
the Old and New Testament. With Maps. By the 
Rev. G. F. Maciear, M.A., Assistant-Preacher at 
the Temple Church, London ; Author of “ The Hig. 
tory of Christian Missions in the Middle Ages,” &&, 
18mo., cloth, 53 6d. 


Also, by the same Author, SECOND EDITION of 


A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTA. 
b — HISTORY. With Four Maps, 18mo., eloth, 
3 


The BIBLE WORD-BOOE. AGI 
of Old English Bible Words. By J. Easrwoop, 
M.A., and W. ALpis Wricnt, M.A. 18mo., cloth, 
5s 6d. 


Tv BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 


An ENGLISH, HEBREW, and CHAL. 
DEE LEXICON and CONCORDANCE to the more 
correct Understanding of the English Translation of 
the Old Testament, by Refereuce to the Original 
Hebrew. By WitLtam Wixtson, D.D., Canon of 
Winchester, late Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, 
Second Edition, carefully revised, 4to., cloth, price 
25s. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALA- 
TIANS. A Revised Text, with Notes and Disser- 
tations. By. J. D. Licurroor, D.D., Hulseian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
8vo., cloth, price 103 


EXPOSITORY SERMONS on the 
EPISTLES for the Sundays of the Christian Year. 
By Georce Enwagp Lynca Corron, D.D. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo., 15s. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY. By the Rev, Freperick Danisox 
Mavrics, N.A. 8vo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 


MEMOIR of ROBERT A. VAUGHAN, 
Author of “‘ Hours with the Mystics.” By Ros. 
Vauauax, D.D. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged, extra fcap. 8vo., 5s. 


SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY, Founded 
on the Teaching of the late SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. By the late JoserH Henry Greens, 
F.R.S., D.C.L. “Edited, with a Memoir of the 
Author's Life, by Jonn Simon, F.R.S., Medical 
Officer of Her Majesty's Privy Council, and Surgeon 
to St. Tnomas’s Hospital. 2 vols, 8vo., cloth, price 
253. 


ESSAYS. By the late George Brim- 
Ley, M.A. Edited by W. G. CuarK, M.A. Second 
Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo., 5s. 


EDUCATION and SCHOOL. By the 
Rev. Epwakp Turina, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s 64. 
0—= 
WORKS by the Rev. W. ARCHER BUTLER, 
M.A, 





Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin. 


:  & 

LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Rev. Wa. 
Herworti Tompson, Master of Trinity Cullege, 
Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo., 253, 


9 


LETTERS on ROMANISM, in Reply 
to Dr. Newman’s Essay on Development. Second 
Edition, Revised by Archdeacon Harpwick. Edited 
by the Very Rev. ‘'nomas Weopwagp, M.A. 8v0., 
price 103 6d. 


8 
SERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical. 


With a Memoir of the Author's Life, and with Por- 
trait. Edited by the Very Rev. Tuomas WOODWARD, 
M.A. Sixth Edition, 8vo., 12s. 


4 
A SECOND SERIES of SERMONS. 
— by J. A. Jenene, D.D. Fourth Edition, v0., 
0s 6d. 


NDON. 
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